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Women’s Bureau Releases New 
Publications on Biological Sciences 


A WEALTH of facts and some practical advice on 
jobseeking are given in two recently released Women’s 
Bureau publications. One is an 86-page bulletin en- 
titled “Careers for Women in the Biological Sciences” 
and the other, an 8-page leaflet, “Job Futures for Girls 
in Biology.” These materials follow the release of a 
1959 Bureau bulletin “Careers for Women in the 
Physical Sciences” and a leaflet “Science Futures for 
Girls.” 

With the marked increase in the number of women 
working outside the home in recent years and with the 
current forecast that their ranks will be even larger in 
the 1960's, it is deemed imperative that girls be given 
training in high school and college for not only the 
occupations traditionally held by women but for many 
other kinds of work. The expanding technical and 
scientific areas are ones viewed as especially appropri- 
ate for consideration and the new publications urge 
young women with a scientific bent to consider the 
broad field of biological sciences as a possible career. 
The bulletin contains information which should give 
parents, friends, teachers, and counselors a basis for 
answering the questions asked by young people—both 
men and women—about this occupational field. 

Young women who intend to make a career in the 
biological sciences are advised to get all the education 
they can—through the Ph. D. degree, if possible. The 
widest range of job opportunities is open to persons 
with such training—careers in teaching or in basic or 
applied research in industrial establishments, nonprofit 
organizations, or in government laboratories. 





One chapter of the bulletin describes in some detail 
the nature of jobs in the field and another, how best 


to prepare for such a career. The latter cites useful 
preparatory courses which may be taken in high 
school, and describes extracurricular activities and 
vocational vacation opportunities for high school and 
college students. Other chapters tell about earnings 
and other work factors in the numerous places where 
biological scientific personnel are employed, various 
ways of finding a job (based on level of education), 
and some of the types of scientific work which will be 
carried on in the future. 

The leaflet indicates, in capsule form, some of the 
reasons why a young woman might choose a career in 
the biological sciences and mentions the various types 
of biologists and what they do, where they work, and 
how best to prepare for a career. Highlights of the 
careers of several famous women biologists are 
sketched. 

These publications are available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C.—the bulletin for 40 cents and 
the leaflet for 5 cents a copy. 


International Rehabilitation Awards 


THE International Society for Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled, in cooperation with the Reader’s Digest 
Foundation, has established the Reader’s Digest In- 
ternational Rehabilitation Awards to be presented to 
societies, associations, and interested groups which 
have done most to advance and improve rehabilitation 
services and facilities for the handicapped within their 
communities during the 2-year period January 1, 1961 
to December 31, 1962. The seven awards, ranging 
from $500 to $2,500, will be presented at the Ninth 
World Congress of the International Society, Copen- 
hagen in June 1963. 

An International Selection Board made up of seven 
experts in rehabilitation will choose the winners on the 
basis of: (1) the status of services within the com- 
munity in 1960; (2) the extent to which voluntary 
leadership is exercised in assessing the needs and im- 
plementing plans to provide services for the handi- 
capped; (3) action taken to remove the barriers 
impeding the development of such services; (4) efforts 
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made in the development of employ-the-handicapped 
programs, educational services, and medical programs 
established for crippled children. The International 
Selection Board feels that in using such criteria, and 
by judging on the basis of conditions already existing 
within the community, the smaller or lesser developed 
countries can compete on a level with the more ad- 
vanced and wealthier nations. 

The purpose of the awards, according to the Pres- 
ident of the International Society, is to stimulate vol- 
untary activity in the field of rehabilitation throughout 
the world, as well as to encourage the improvement 
and expansion of programs and facilities already in 
effect. The awards are open to all organizations con- 
cerned with rehabilitation in whatever degree, in any 
country of the world. An Awards Committee, working 
with the worldwide network of Reader’s Digest Over- 
seas Offices, will promote interest in the competition 
and offer assistance to those organizations wishing to 
apply. 

The awards consist of two general prizes of $2,500 
and $1,500 and five regional awards of $500 each. A 
specially prepared brochure, outlining the procedures 
to follow in applying for the awards, is available from 
the International Society upon request. All inquiries 
concerning this competition should be addressed to 
the International Society for Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled, 701 First Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


New Publication on Automation 


THE Bureau will shortly release a new publication, 
“Background Information on Impact of Automation 
and Technological Change on Employment and Un- 
employment.” It summarizes materials available on 
the effects of automation and technological changes 
on employment and unemployment. In compiling 
the information, an attempt was made to include 
viewpoints of management and labor as well as the 
results of research conducted by universities, founda- 
tions, and government agencies. 

This publication discusses developments in the fields 
of automation and technology, the areas in which ad- 
ditional data are vitally needed to permit quantitative 
and qualitative measurements of the impact of tech- 
nological change on employment, unemployment, and 
manpower requirements. It also includes selected ex- 
cerpts from summaries, books, articles, papers, and 
testimony before congressional committees expressing 
a variety of viewpoints and a selected bibliography of 
publications relating to automation and technological 
change. 

This report was compiled primarily for use by the 
State employment security agencies. It should be of 
assistance to State agencies in rendering services which 
will assure realization of the advantages derived from 
automation and technological change with a minimum 
of manpower dislocation. 
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Employment Security Activities at a Glance, June 1961 
United States 





} Percentage 
change from 











Activity ! | Number oramount); f 
|Previous Year 
| month | ago 

aa ee bere Sn I 
Employment Service 
New applications......... 1,017,900 | +17} +1 
Referrals: 
Agricultural.......... 1,538,600 | +133 | —12 
Nonagricultural...... 998,200 | +3); +5 
Placements: 
Agricultural.......... | 1,486,700 | +137 | 1 
Nonagricultural...... | 550,800 +6} 4 
Ee 316,800 +5 | 
WO OMMOMs cacss ses 234,000 -7 |} 
Handicapped..... 22,500; —8 | ( 
Counseling interviews.... 150,600 | —11 | () 
Individuals given tests.... 158,700 16} +¢ 
Employer visits........... 225,500 | +9} +57 
Veterans | 
New applications......... 119,400 -4 7 
Referrals, nonagricultural. 165,300 5 l 
Placements, nonagricul- | 
sects peek uu Sas'0y'6 8 100,100 | 2 
Placements, handicapped. | - 8,600 | 8 8 
Counseling interviews.... 15,600 3 4 
State Unemployment 
Insurance 
Initial claims, except tran- 
SUN 5 25s ZWalew anes 1,229,300 10 +3 
Weekly average insured | 
unemployment.......... 1,991,100 -14 + 25 
Weeks compensated...... 8,273,200 16 +29 
Weekly average benefi- | 
SIN nis 20 abs 6s sin On 5 6 } 1,880,300 —12 +29 
Average weekly benefit | 
payment for total unem- 
oe eae $32.92 | -—2 +2 
Benefits paid ‘............ $264,447,800 | 17 | +33 
Funds available as of June | | 
TOR Ts a eee '$5,745,361,400 3 15 
Unemployment Compensa- 
sation for Federal Em- | 
ployees 5 
oe ee ae 12,200 | +1 | l 
Weekly average insured 
unemployment.......... 30,600 | —7 | 7 
Benefits paid ‘............ $4,913,100 ~ 12 
Unemployment Compensa- 
tion for Ex-Servicemen © 
Jnitial claims.......2.0..+ 26,000 +1 | 4 
Weekly average insured 
unemployment.......... 61,500 13 + 38 
Benefits paid ‘............ $8,983,500 12| +51 





1 All data include Puerto Rico beginning January 1961, when 
the Commonwealth’s program became part of the Federal-State 
UI system. Employment Service data include Guam and the 
Virgin Islands. Data on the USFE and UCX programs include 
the Virgin Islanda. 

2 Increase of less than 0.5 percent. 

% Includes interstate claims taken by the Virgin Islands. 

“Includes payments under extended duration provisions of 
State laws; four States made such payments in June 1961. 

5 Data exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal 
and State wage credits. 

* Data erclude information relating to claims filed jointly with 
UCFE and/or State programs. 
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New Outlook for the Handicapped . . . 








Mainstream Service 
to Applicants With Handicaps 


By JAMES R. WIGTON 
Supervisor, State Staff Program of Services to the Handicapped 


California Department of Employment 


MPLOYMENT Service personnel who work with 
handicapped applicants have traditionally held 
two contradictory views. In our public information 
and education programs and in our contacts with indi- 
vidual employers, we emphasize that handicapped per- 
sons can work competitively. We use radio, television, 
and newspapers to publicize this viewpoint. We quote 
studies by the President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped, the Department of 
Labor, and private employers to support our belief. 
Yet, in internal operations many agencies continue to 
provide specialized services for handicapped appli- 
cants whose individual merit enables them to compete 
for referral. 

The special services concept arose from the need to 
ensure that the handicapped applicants’ ability would 
be fully considered by our interviewers and by the 
employers to whom we referred them. However, the 
environment in which we work and live has improved 
since that time. The promotional and educational 
programs of the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped, the Governors’ 
committees, and the local committees have given us 
greater employer acceptance. These programs, as 
well as Employment Service training and promotional 
efforts, have improved the ability of our placement 
staff to consider ability, instead of disability. For the 
handicapped person, the world is different from what 
it was when the special services concept was born. 

This article proposes that we begin to resolve the 
seeming conflict between promotional efforts and in- 
ternal operation. Resolving this conflict would not 
eliminate special services when needed. However, it 
would result in full acceptance of the concept that 
most handicapped applicants can compete and can, 
therefore, be adequately served in our mainstream 
operation. It would make early return of most appli- 
cants to the mainstream operation for placement the 
goal of counselors and selective placement interviewers. 
This type of operation would enable us to have serv- 
ice given by the interviewers in the best position to 
provide effective placement:service. Only persons 
whose employment problems continue to be primarily 
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caused by the handicap would continue to be served 
by the selective placement interviewer. 

Perhaps the best way to begin resolution of the con- 
flict is to reorient our thinking. We think and say 
“handicapped placements,” “handicapped counsel- 
ing,” “handicapped workers,’ or even “the handi- 
capped.” The interests, aptitudes, skills, and goals of 
persons with handicaps are as diverse as those of any 
group selected at random. Contrary to our promo- 
tional efforts, we have been looking at the disability 
not the ability. Shouldn’t we then eliminate “the 
handicapped from our thinking, except as needed to 
report and evaluate the services we give, and begin to 
think of people who have physical or mental 
limitations? 

A general strengthening of the Employment Serv- 
ice is the best way to improve the service given to 
people with handicaps who can be served in the main- 
stream. The funds allocated for the current general 
strengthening of the Employment Service do not 
include funds earmarked for serving the handicapped. 
However, people with handicaps will receive their 
appropriate share of the benefits from a stronger 
Employment Service. 

For an example of how a stronger Employment 
Service will benefit applicants with handicaps, take 
a look at your experience. Most interviewers who 
serve applicants who have handicaps can cite many 
cases where placement was accomplished. Unfor- 
tunately, they can also cite many cases where no 
placement was made or made only after an exces- 
sively long period of unemployment. Has the prob- 
lem generally been lack of skill on the part of the 
applicant? Or has it been the inability to match 
the applicant to a job order because the openings 
were too few and did not represent a cross section 
of the work being performed in the community? It 
is logical to expect that as we strengthen the Employ- 
ment Service, not only will we receive more job open- 
ings, but also our open order file will more closely 
resemble a cross section of the jobs in the area. We 
should then succeed in placing many persons who 
formerly would have remained unemployed or be- 
come employed below their skill level. 














Strengthening the Employment Service will improve job oppor- 
tunities for people with handicaps, but some special services may 
still be necessary. 


Placement of a large number of people with handi- 
caps is, of course, the most dramatic way to measure 
our success. However, placements alone do not tell 
the full story of services successfully given. Many 
applicants with handicaps will be better able to find 
work on their own as we increase the quality and 
quantity of counseling and labor market information 
services. 

The counseling process involves receiving and giving 
information so that the applicant can better relate 
his skills, interests, limitations, attitudes, and goals 
to occupations. This agency recently developed a 
3-week training course for counselors which includes 
an excellent section on understanding and serving 
applicants with physical and mental problems.’ This 
type of strengthening also facilitates the providing of 
service in the mainstream. 

Even though counseling assists an applicant with a 
handicap in selecting an occupational goal, he, like 
many other applicants, needs to know where his chosen 
occupation is being performed. We should continue 
to improve our labor market information services. 
The labor force is becoming increasingly mobile. We 
need to obtain and disseminate more information 
about jobs not only in our area of service, but also 
in other areas. The person for whom job opportuni- 
ties have been decreased because of automation, spe- 
cialization, or physical limitations will benefit from 
improvement of this service. 

It is hoped that a generally stronger Employment 
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Service will also be reflected in work application 
which more accurately represent the applicant. I 
is important for all applicants that we obtain anc 
record completely, clearly, and concisely informatior 
related to their employability. Our responsibility t: 
both the employer and applicant requires that state 
ments describing the handicap be recorded in suc! 
a manner as to leave no room for misinterpretatior 
of the applicant’s capacities or limitations. 

Now we come to an area where general strengthen 
ing of the Employment Service can be supplemente« 
by utilizing the interest and knowledge already in th: 
community. That area is employer acceptance. 
recent study of placements of handicapped applicant 
in some of our California local offices indicated tha 
employer acceptance of applicants with handicaps 
greater in communities having local committees fi 
employment of the handicapped than it is in commun 
ties without such committees. Offices serving com 
munities with committees averaged 25.8 percent mor 
applicant-with-handicap placements per 100 tota 
placements than offices without committees. We b¢ 
lieve that the excellent work of the local committees 
was largely responsible for the significantly highe: 
placement of applicants with handicaps. 

Most effective local committees are composed of 
the community leaders of labor, industry, profession 
and government agencies. These people are not 
theorists; they promote equal opportunity because o! 
the sound economic and social advantages of hiring 
job seekers on the basis of their individual merit. 
Whether we provide service by specialists or in the 
mainstream, we are heavily dependent upon these 
community leaders to increase employer acceptance. 
As placements are greatly affected by these local com- 
mittees, the Employment Service should give increased 
assistance to existing committees and promote the 
formation of new committees. 

California uses the mainstream concept in providing 
services to applicants with physical and mental handi- 
caps. The success of this system can best be shown 
by referring to the 19,800 placements of applicants 
with handicaps during the economic slowdown of 
1960. Competition for referral to available openings 
was severe because of the surplus of workers in the 
labor market. People with handicaps not only re- 
ceived referrals on their individual merit, they also 
were hired on their individual merit. 

In addition to many operational advantages, the 
mainstream concept of service recognizes the abilities 
of applicants with handicaps as well as their desire 
for equal opportunity rather than preferential treat- 
ment. The mainstream concept also recognizes the 
great improvements in employer acceptance which 
have resulted from the work of the President’s Com- 
mittee and its counterparts throughout the country. 
More important, the mainstream concept recognizes 
applicants as people first and as handicapped last. 
And hasn’t that been the aim of our promotional 
efforts? 


Employment Security Review 
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Photo courtesy FAIRMONT TIMES AND WEST VIRGINIAN 


Moving coal by wire. A workman at the 
control panel in a coal cleaning plant oper- 
ates the maze of switches and observes the 
myriad gauges and meters which keep track 
of all operations in the plant. 
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Changing Physical Demands of Jobs 


By EMANUEL WEINSTEIN 
Chief, Job Analysis Section, Occupational Analysis Branch 


Bureau of Employment Security 


};, VER since the invention of the wheel, the stone 

axe, the bone needle and the discovery and utiliza- 
tion of fire in prehistoric times, technological advances 
have reflected man’s innate desire to develop labor- 
saving devices. Recent advances represent further 
evolutionary steps in his continuing struggle to relieve 
human drudgery. However, the emphasis in recent 
years on the economic and social problems created by 
technological progress has tended to make us lose sight 
of the fact that such progress has resulted from man’s 
unceasing efforts to find easier ways to feed, clothe, 
and house himself. 

One of the major accomplishments of modern tech- 
nological progress is the substitution of powerdriven 
machinery for arduous physical labor. Scientific ad- 
vances, especially since World War II, have accele- 
rated this progress. Electrical and electronic devices 
have lessened the amount of energy needed by work- 
ers to accomplish work and have created more favor- 
able working conditions. The heavy work of ladle 
pourers in foundries, of gandy dancers on railroads, 
and of materials handlers in all industries is on the 
decline. Modern work requires of the worker 
patience, alertness to malfunctioning, and a sense of 
responsibilty for highly expensive equipment, rather 
than great physical activity. 

During the coming decade, the greatest increases 
will be in occupations demanding more mental than 
physical activity. It has been estimated that during 
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this decade the number of unskilled workers will 
remain approximately the same, while by 1970, there 
will be an increase of over 40 percent in the profes- 
sional and technical group, almost a 30 percent in- 
crease in the clerical and sales group, and about a 
25 percent increase in the service workers group.' 
According to the Director General of the International 
Labor Office, “Increased mechanization and use of 
machine power to replace human effort will acceler- 
ate the shift of emphasis in industry from production 
to planning and preparation, from work shop to of- 
fice, from assembly line to the tool room and the 
drawing office.” * 

The changing content of jobs illustrates the trend 
away from the arduous, unskilled types of jobs and 
toward occupations requiring higher levels of train- 
ing and education. One of the most dramatic illus- 
trations of such change has been in the area of 
materials handling. ‘The introduction of automatic 
transfer equipment and conveyor systems rapidly is 
eliminating the jobs of unskilled materials handlers 
and creating a demand for maintenance men of high 
caliber. Electricians now need to have a knowledge 


*MANPOWER: CHALLENGE OF THE 1960's. U.S 
Dept. of Labor, 1960. 

*REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL. Part 1: 
AUTOMATION AND OTHER TECHNOLOGICAL DE- 
VELOPMENTS. International Labour Office, Geneva 
1957. 





of electronics, and machine repairmen, a knowledge 
of hydraulic and pneumatic systems. The advances 
in materials handling have not been confined to the 
manufacturing industries; they also have been intro- 
duced in nonmanufacturing activities such as agri- 
culture, mining, and retail trade. For example, there 
is now in existence an automatic warehouse in which 
the cartons and goods are conveyed automatically to 
the packing area.* 

Labor saving devices also have been introduced in 
supermarket backroom operations. There are devices 
which weigh, label, and compute the price of mer- 
chandise by electronic methods. There is tracking 
equipment to enable the upright stocking of items such 
as detergents, beer, soda, and other heavy and bulky 
merchandise; and wrapping machinery for prepack- 
aging meat, fish, poultry, and produce. 


In Bakeries, Too 


The modern bakery is another example of the high 
mechanization of the material handling functions. 
The trend has been toward greater mechanical han- 
dling of raw materials, larger and faster processing 
machinery, more automatic instrument control of the 
weighing of ingredients and oven operations, and 
continual conveyors. Before mechanization, most of 
the ingredients were moved by hand operations. 
Flour, sugar, and other bulk ingredients were received 
in bags, lifted and unloaded manually, and moved to 
bins by hand or powered trucks. 

In a modern plant, no manual handling is required 
from the time the bulk materials arrive at the plant 
until they come to rest in the bins. Flour and sugar 
are delivered to the bakery in bulk form in special 
trucks or in railway hopper cars. Bulk material is 
moved by air through tubes and hoses to storage silos 
and, eventually, to storage bins. The entire pneu- 
matic system is operated by a worker who stands at a 
master control panel which has lights, buttons, and 
switches set up schematically to follow the flow of the 
bulk material from the cars through the system. 

The following is a description of a Dough-Mixer 
Operator in the breadmaking department of a modern 
bakery: 

Sets up and controls semiautomatic equipment that 
blends ingredients for making bread and deposits 
specified quantity of dough into conveyorized pans for 
baking: Notifies BROTH-ROOM MAN to admit in- 
gredients, such as broth, shortening, flour, and liquid 
oxidizing (raising) agents into feed lines, and PAN 
FEEDER to start loading specified size pans onto 
conveyor. Turns handwheel to adjust conveyor guides 
to size of pans. Starts flour sifter, premixer that 
blends ingredients, and developer that kneads dough, 
working from remote control panel. Observes dials 
and recording instruments to verify temperature of 
broth, viscosity of dough, and speed of mixing units. 

*NEW VIEWS ON AUTOMATION. Joint Economic 
Committee, Congress of the United States, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1960. 
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Feels dough emerging from developer to ascertair 
that consistency meets plant standard. Turns devel- 
oper speed control to specified setting and starts di- 
vider blades that pinch off and drop dough into pan 
passing on conveyor beneath developer. Turns hand- 
wheel and control bar to adjust divider blades so thai 
dough is uniformly shaped and deposited in center 
of pan. Weighs sample pieces of dough and turns 
divider speed handle to adjust weight until amount 
of dough entering pans is plant standard. Records 
temperatures, viscosity, and feed rate from instrument 
readings. 

One of the activities that has been affected most 
by mechanization is agriculture. There has been a 
declining demand for unskilled “hands” and an in- 
creasing demand for skilled workers because of the 
necessity for job knowledge pertaining to specific 
mechanical operations. New machines continually aré 
being introduced to harvest and process agricul 
tural products. Machines now are used to harvest 
crops of all kinds including hay, corn, peas, lima 
beans, potatoes, cranberries, onions, peanuts, peaches, 
berries of all kinds, cotton, wheat, and rye. Mechan- 
ical equipment is used to lift, clean, grade, sort, and 
pack products. It has been reported that in the 
State of Nebraska, a completely laborless bean crop 
is being developed and will be introduced in the 
near future.* 


*THE IMPACT OF TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES 
OF AGRICULTURE. U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Employment Security, Farm Labor Service, Washington, 
May 1961. 
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General Dynamics Corporation photo 
This numerically controlled drilling machine is being used to center- 
drill, drill, and spot-face 10 holes in a bronze gear case. Depth 
settings are made on the drum af the left of the drill head. 
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The impact of machinery on coal mining jobs also 
has been significant. The pick and shovel miner is 
heing replaced by miners who operate mechanized 
cutters and conveyors, and even by a “miner” who 
sits in a control room outside the mine and guides 
the cutter and conveyor belt through the mine by 
means of dials, gauges, throttles, and buttons. 

In the modern petroleum refining plant, operating 
personnel are concerned with monitoring the process 
by means of instruments. Formerly, these workers 
were required to adjust the valves on the processing 
equipment and, in so doing, were required to spend 
time working outdoors, walking through the plant 
area, or climbing structures to turn valves and other 
controls. Now they observe the instruments for read- 
ings on pressure, temperature, and level, record these 
readings, and alter the setting of the control instru- 
ments as necessary. They work in independent office- 
like control rooms equipped with instruments and 
panels of control switches and knobs on the wall close 
to the processing units with which they are concerned. 
No moving equipment, pipes, or tools are visible. 
There is no direct contact with the materials being 
processed. The most drastic change in this industry 
has occurred in the coke cleanout operation. What 
was formerly a dirty, arduous task performed under 
unpleasant conditions has been alleviated by mechani- 
cal equipment. Coke cleanout workers now use 
hydraulic cutters instead of hand tools. 

In metalworking operations, there is a trend toward 
tape controlled machine processing. Milling, drilling, 
reaming, boring, and multiple metalworking machines 
are now tape controlled. One such tape-controlled 
machine automatically changes cutting tools and in- 
dexes the table through impulses received from a 
code punched in the control tape. A program is pre- 
pared by a process engineer, who decides what tools 
to use, how a casting should be set in the holding 
fixture, the sequence of machining operations, and 
positioning of the casting in relation to the tool. This 
information is punched in the tape and then sent to 
the production shop, along with the tools and process 
diagrams. ‘The machine operator installs the tools 
and tape and starts the machine. From this point, 
all movements of the machine are controlled by the 
tape. The need for separate machine setups required 
to mill, drill, and bore castings has been eliminated. 


Implications 


Automation and technological progress has had an 
effect on both the physical activities of jobs and 
the working environment. Jobs in the future will re- 
quire less physical effort and more mental activity, 
making possible the employment of many handicapped 
and older workers. Most jobs of the future will be 
in offices or in clean office-like rooms where processes 
will be carried on by means of panels and remote 
controls. They will demand more education and skill. 

Mechanization and automation have improved the 


working environment and have brought about better 
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A disabled war veteran adjusts a gas pressure gauge which 
measures and records oressure of gas fuel for coke ovens. 


safety and health conditions. Automatic equipment 
and controls have decreased industrial accidents; in- 
jury rates in highly automatic plants are low. This is 
the result of mechanized materials handling, elimina- 
tion of hazardous jobs, and reduction in the number 
of people concerned with direct production. For ex- 
ample, dangerous operations can be monitored now 
by electric eye or television equipment. Also, workers 
need no longer be exposed to air contaminants, because 
manufacturing operations are enclosed and workers 
are stationed at control panels completely isolated 
from the processing area. Such factors as ventilation, 
temperature, humidity, and noise are becoming less 
significant in affecting the worker’s performance. 
Technological advances have special significance 
where handicapped workers are concerned, since the 
physical effort and activity required of workers has 
been greatly reduced. The introduction of such in- 
novations creates opportunities for those people who, 
in former years, because of their physical conditions, 
could not contribute in this manner to the production 
of goods and services needed in our society. Accord- 
ing to a recent report: “The introduction of complex 
machinery, since it does not appear to produce marked 
differences in the physical or psychological character- 
istics of disabled workers, should permit increased use 
of the disabled in industry. Complex machinery has 
been introduced into industry to reduce the level of 
physical energy expended in the operation of many 
tasks, to reduce the physical strain of handling large, 
heavy materials, and to permit greater precision 
through mechanical devices. This generally reduces 
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the roles of such variables as manual dexterity, steadi- 
ness of hand movement, etc. Just such equipment 
permitted the introduction of women into the indus- 
trial economy during World War II, and should greatly 
facilitate the introduction of disabled persons into 
industry.” ° 


®*The Physical and Emotional Demands Upon Disabled 
Workers Involved in the Operation of Complex Machine 
Equipment. Final Report of the Two Year Study, January 1, 
1959-—December 31, 1960, Human Resources Foundation, 
Albertson, N.Y. 


The Occupational Analysis Branch of the Bureau, 
with the collaboration of State agencies, is collect- 
ing data on the physical demands of jobs in connection 
with its Dictionary oF OccuPATIONAL TITLES veri- 
fication program. During the course of this program, 
new jobs created by automation and mechanization 
are being identified and described. It is expected that 
the physical demands data for these new jobs will pro- 
vide very valuable information relative to the place- 
ment and retraining of physically handicapped and 
older workers. 


W. P ractice What We | 


By KATHRYN KEEP 
Erie District Counseling Technician 


Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security 


T THE IAPES Annual Convention in July, during 

the discussion period in the Workshop on Special 
Services, the opportunity arose to re-emphasize the 
purposes and practices of the Employment Service in 
regard to its programs of special services. A member 
of the audience questioned the advisability of these 
“fringe services,” likening them to the sideshows that 
absorb time and energy and distract from the main 
event. Another of the group rose to comment that 


our agency deals with people whom a private em- 
ployment service would not even register because of 
age, handicap, or race, and that the private employ- 
ment agencies are using this fact, as they solicit em- 
ployers, as an argument against placing orders with 
“If you call there, you'll 


a public employment office. 





get only the people that no one else can use.” Hands 
shot up, people vied for the floor, anxious to voice 
an opinion. The conclusion was well stated by a 
gentleman with many years of service in Employment 
Security when he began, “Remember, we are a public 
employment service with many services available to 
all of the public. That’s why we exist and don’t 
forget it!” 

Let’s face it: We do have a more challenging task 
than the agencies that can limit their clientele, but 
we also have placement techniques that no private 
agency can ever hope to acquire, and personnel trained 
to use these technical aids skillfully. Also, for many 
years, the Bureau has been practicing what it preaches 
through continuing development of programs and spe- 


A good handicapped worker—such as this 
blind typist—paves the way for other re- 
ferrals and placements. 
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cial services to assist all types of jobseekers asking for 
help through our vast chain of local offices. 

At this point it may be well to review briefly what 
the Bureau of Employment Security “‘preaches” in 
relation to the hard-to-place handicapped applicant. 

1. Recognition and identification of the handi- 
capped applicants who need special services. 

2. Explanation of available services which such ap- 
plicants may wish to use. 

3. Referral to counselors who have been trained in 
selective placement techniques. 

4. Classification for suitable employment. 

5. Referral consideration on the basis of ability to 
perform the work, or of aptitude and interest to learn. 

6. Preferential treatment and job development for 
handicapped veterans. 

7. Job development for handicapped applicants in 
line with their qualifications. 

8. Referral to other agencies for diagnosis, treat- 
ment, and training possibilities, if necessary. 

9. Referral in line with training. 

10. Continuous stimulation and publicity to en- 
courage employers to give these applicants a chance, 
not on the basis of sympathy but on the basis of quali- 
fications for the job. 


How Are We Doing in Practice? 


For the State of Pennsylvania, figures show that over 
the past 6 years, of the 1,500,000 nonagricultural 
placements made, 124,000 (or 8 percent) were place- 
ments of handicapped applicants. On a national 
basis, quoting from the Annual Reports of BES for 
the years 1956-1960, of the 29 million nonagricul- 
tural placements, 1,400,000 (or 5 percent) were place- 
ments of handicapped jobseekers. 

The monthly report on the services to the handi- 
capped in each State is the best statistical basis for 
evaluation of its own program, and merits thought- 
ful analysis. Statistics, useful as they may be, never 
give the whole picture. You have to see the people 
behind the numbers to gain an appreciation of the 
value of the phrase “handicapped placements.” 

There is Neil, a veteran handicapped in World War 
II. He was placed several years ago as an inspector 
of mechanical units at one of our local industrial 
plants. Occasionally, he reports to the office for un- 
employment insurance. He has a wife and two chil- 
dren whom he has never seen, since he is totally blind. 
At first you might not notice that this couple is any 
different from many others. Unobtrusively, his wife 
guides him to the proper line and then sits by with 
the children until he is finished. She hands the baby 
to him and, taking his arm, she walks beside him as 
they leave. However, all but the newest employees 
know Neil, and there are usually several friendly 
greetings, and little glimpses into their solutions of 
some everyday problems. One day the baby wore 
new shoes with bells on the ties, and the Counselor 
said, “Marcia has pretty new shoes, with bells!” To 
which her Mother replied, “Yes, that’s so Daddy can 
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keep track of her now that she can walk.” This is a 
happy family. The income is good, they have a sense 
of security and Daddy goes to work, like the other 
fathers on the block. If unemployed, long empty days 
could be filled with idle self-pity, a hesitation in meet- 
ing people, and a fear of leaving the security of his 
home. 

Eileen offers another example of the human interest 
in dealing with the handicapped. Her sister brought 
her to the Counselor, asking help in finding a job. 
She explained that Eileen had been a deaf-mute since 
birth and that she had been educated at a special 
school in a large city and placed at work through the 
school. As a result of her need for special education, 
she had never experienced family living, except for 
short vacation periods. She had been trained in sew- 
ing and was employed in the large city as a finishing 
seamstress, doing skilled sewing on a nationally known 
brand of men’s shirts. The Counselor arranged an 
interview for her, which resulted in her placement as 
a skilled seamstress in a local plant. She has been 
living with her family for the past 5 years, and the 
family and Eileen have frequently expressed gratitude 
out of proportion to the service rendered. 

These are two “ordinary” cases. There is nothing 
spectacular about either, but they illustrate so well 
the byproducts of placement of handicapped appli- 
cants. Every counselor in every public employment 
office can give you story upon story of the changes 
in the lives of handicapped people placed in suitable 
jobs because a public agency includes among its pro- 
grams, special services to assist them as individuals 
with special needs. 


Greater Efforts in the Future 


Now, as we face revitalization of the Employment 
Service with the challenging problems of the unem- 
ployed, including analysis, selection, and retraining 
programs, we will be called upon to redouble our 
efforts in behalf of the handicapped. In the future, 
training will be increasingly important for all, and 
the handicapped must learn skills and improve quali- 
fications if they are to continue to compete for jobs. 
Among the best ways to promote job placement for 
these applicants is to offer employers sound technical 
services, to fill orders promptly and satisfactorily so 
that the employer has confidence in the local office. 
Then, when a handicapped person is referred, the em- 
ployer can be assured that this person meets the re- 
quirements of his job opening. A good handicapped 
worker paves the way for others. A poor referral 
blocks the road for the next applicant. 





Hire the Handicapped 
It's Good Business 











Solving the Problems 
of the Handicapped 


By ANNA B. TUCKER 
Specialist for the Handicapped 
St. Petersburg Local Office 


Florida State Employment Service 


IX usable arms, seven usable legs, eight usable eyes, 

and nine usable ears. This is what we found when 

we made a recent follow-up job visit to five handi- 

capped counselees, all successfully placed on jobs. All 

had one great cause: to realize their own potential and 
to be independent. 

Contrary to the theory that putting a round peg in 
a square hole is poor placement, we feel that in the 
case of the handicapped worker this is sometimes 
necessary. After all, jobs are flexible and men are 
flexible. In selective placement, it may be possible to 
adapt the job to the worker; the square hole must 
often be reshaped. 

Problems of the severely handicapped applicant 
differ from the problems of the ordinary counselee. 
We are seldom dealing with only a physical handicap 
or employer resistance. Since the problems of the 
handicapped frequently are multiple, their problems 
cannot always be solved by one person or by a single 
agency. It may take a combination of many persons, 
many minds, many ideas. It involves, first and always, 
the handicapped person, himself; and more often 
than not, it also involves his family and the com- 
munity. 

In the St. Petersburg office of the Florida State 
Employment Service, the Services for the Handicapped 
Program include counseling, testing, selective place- 
ment, job development, and follow-up. Since each 
handicapped person has an individualized problem or 
combination of problems, regardless of his categoried 
disability, placement is performed on an individual 
basis. Job analysis, job observation, and physical ca- 
pacities appraisals are always used to determine and 
match his existing abilities. 

Essentially, the Specialist for the Handicapped must 
be a salesman. He must have a realistic concept of 
the person with whom he works. He must be able 
to evaluate his applicant’s strength and weaknesses. 
He must be able to predict performance in a given 
setting, and go so far as to be prepared to help the 
employer to use the worker efficiently. He must be 
confident of his “product.” 
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Despite her blindness, this woman has found her place in the 
world of work. 


In selling a handicapped worker to an employer, 
we follow definite rules: 

1. Always sell a man who can do a job. Stress 
skills, abilities, aptitudes, experience—not what he 
cannot do. 

2. Don’t oversell the disabled worker. Be truthful. 
Survey figures and statistics on the handicapped may 
not fit the individual you are trying to help. 

3. Don’t use technical terms with the employer 
regarding the applicant’s diagnosis. Give him an in- 
terpretation of what the applicant can do. 

4. Be certain the applicant is ready for work. You 
may develop the best job in the world, but if the 
applicant is not ready for work or feels he cannot 
do the job, you have wasted the employer’s time and 
usually closed the door on future opportunities with 
him. 

5. Always place a worker at the highest skill com- 
patible with his abilities. 

6. Be certain of equal pay for equal work. If the 
applicant can perform work up to standard, he 
should not be offered substandard wages. 

We find that the handicapped applicant—even the 
rehabilitated applicant—sets up many barriers to em- 
ployment: lack of motivation; long time idleness; fear 
of his condition; lack of information about his condi- 
tion and his ability to work; denial of his condition 
or the seriousness of it; repression; regression; a feeling 
of dependency; helplessness; suspicion; resentment 
against life, society, family; withdrawal. Frequently 
the handicapped applicant has a second disa- 
bility which complicates his employment. He may 
even have an aggressive mate, who likes to take the 
lead or encourage dependency. 

There are also other problems in getting the handi- 
capped applicant placed, once he is ready for work. 
No suitable jobs may be available to fit the appli- 
cant’s capacities and capabilities. There may be gen- 
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This disabled worker finds great satisfaction 
in a job suited to his abilities. 


eral discrimination against the handicapped by em- 
ployers as a result of fear that the handicapped person 
might hurt himself or others on the job, that 
workmen’s compensation and insurance rates may be 
increased, that the applicant will be unable to per- 
form—fear of low productivity, absenteeism, or long 
illness. 

Many handicapped workers can be adequately 
served through the mainstream procedures of the 
Employment Service; many of the severely handi- 
capped may need the services of a specialist. How- 
ever, many barriers in the final phases of rehabilita- 
tion and placement of the handicapped person can 
be circumvented only by the cooperation of other 
individuals and agencies of the community. 

For this reason, it is important that the Employ- 
ment Service work as closely as possible with the vari- 
ous community agencies and groups which offer serv- 
ices and assistance to the handicapped. These include 
the sheltered workshops, rehabilitation agencies, 
training facilities, veterans’ organizations, the Amer- 
ican Heart Association, and County Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, as well as other welfare groups, civic clubs, 
and all social service agencies. 

One technique we have developed under the St. 
Petersburg Services for the Handicapped Program is 
the “Conference.” This is a team approach to assist 
in the solution of the problems of the handicapped 
individual in need of vocational rehabilitation. This 
group attempts to treat and serve the “whole man” in 
relation to his vocational adjustment. 

The “Conference” is a simplified “work unit” con- 
sisting of the Specialist for the Handicapped, the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Counselors, physicians, re- 
habilitation nurse, social worker, and _ psychologist 
from the local sheltered workshops. At regularly 
scheduled times, the group meets to discuss new 
clients and to reevaluate old cases. This meeting is 
. roundtable discussion, with no information withheld 
and all suggestions aired. 

Often the client—who may have skills and abili- 
ties—needs not only employment counseling, but an 
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orientation in proper work habits, such as: The im- 
portance of timing, adjustment of attitudes toward 
fellow employees and toward working under super- 
vision, value of materials and tools, respect for prop- 
erty, punctuality, and the importance of good groom- 
ing. He may also need personal development, self 
confidence, and to learn the art of selling himself to 
the employer. This is where Employment Service 
Group Counseling or Special Career Clinics may 
play a vital part. 

Steps toward goals and solutions, tailored to fit 
the individual needs, may include pre-industrial eval- 
uation and adjustment. These are valuable prelim- 
inary experiences, frequently needed by trainees be- 
fore entering a regular work evaluation program. 
Here the social worker and the psychologist from the 
sheltered workshop programs of evaluation at Good- 
will Industries play a significant role. An applicant 
is thus given an opportunity to try various types of 
jobs under industrial conditions but in a sheltered 
workshop. 

Physical examination to determine capacities and 
limitations of the applicant is taken care of by Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation or, where appropriate, the Flor- 
ida Council for the Blind. These rehabilitation 
agencies may also provide psychological testing to indi- 
cate prospective mental ability of the applicant. The 
Florida State Employment Service administers apti- 
tude and interest tests, as well as proficiency tests, 
where warranted, to determine probable capabilities. 
Vocational and employment counseling is provided 
by the Department of Vocational Rehabilitation and 
the Employment Service. 

When the “Conference” assembles to discuss a par- 
ticular applicant, each agency representative is 
equipped with specific information about the individ- 
ual under consideration, and a report of the progress 
of the service being rendered by his agency. Each 
member contributes his views toward a possible solu- 
tion to the applicant’s problem. A secretary takes 
notes and these are subsequently distributed to each 
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All information is held 


member of the conference. 

in the strictest confidence. 
Another team-approach technique used in the St. 

Petersburg program is the Multi-Problem Family 


Committee. This Committee grew out of necessity, 
and is now a formal Section of the local Community 
Welfare Council. The members vary according to the 
problems involved in each case. Inasmuch as em- 
ployment is often a major facet of a family problem, 
the Specialist for the Handicapped attends frequently. 
Other participants may be social workers and coun- 
selors from the State and County Welfare, Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Goodwill Industries, the Juvenile Wel- 
fare Board, and the Veterans Administration; a 
member of the Crippled Children’s Commission; a 
worker from the Family and Children’s Service, the 
Salvation Army, and the American Red Cross; the 
Mental Health Coordinator of the Pinellas County 
Health Department; and sometimes a school principal, 
visiting teacher, or school or visiting nurse. 

It meets regularly once a month to discuss and 
reevaluate cases in which the problems involve many 
members of one household or family, and in which 
social, economic, emotional, personal, or religious 
problems complicate the solution. Any member of 
the Committee may refer a family for case discussion. 

A typical case would be that of an attractive young 
mother, who became totally blind 4 years ago from 
a progressive congenital disease, aggravated by emo- 
tional upset. She has two teen-age children. De- 
serted by her husband, she was left with the financial 
responsibility of maintaining the family. She had 
never before worked outside the home. She was 
referred to the Employment Service by the City Rec- 
reation Department, to whom she had applied for a 
job, and we, in turn, referred her to the Council for 
the Blind. In the process of rehabilitation, the Coun- 
cil used the facilities of the sheltered workshop pro- 
grams of personal adjustment and work evaluation. 
We realized that her capabilities were adaptable only 
to a sheltered workshop situation, and she was placed 
on a regular job there as a dictaphone-typist. 
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A sheltered workshop employee makes use 
of the skills she learned in her home. 


In the meantime, troubles were multiplying at 
home. Both children were failing in their school 
work and skipping classes. frequently. Finally, the 
daughter dropped out of school and was sent by het 
mother to the Employment Service to get a job. The 
Youth Counselor referred her to the Employment 
Service Specialist for the Handicapped because the 
girl claimed she had poor eyesight. After several 
counseling interviews, an attempt at rehabilitation, 
and four unsuccessful jobs of short duration, it was 
decided to bring the situation to the attention of the 
Multi-Problem Family Committee. 

It was at this point that we learned that the son 
was an additional problem, and probably a contrib- 
uting factor to the emotional disturbances of the two 
women. Asa result of several committee discussions, 
the family obtained Aid to Dependent Children to 
tide them over. Through the rehabilitation agency, 
the girl was checked and fitted with glasses, trained, 
and was finally placed on a job by the Employment 
Service. The son was subsequently placed in the 
industrial school for boys. The solution to this prob- 
lem, which began with what appeared to be the 
employment problem of the mother, required the 
combined efforts of some 13 different agencies. 

Other community help comes from the EPH Com- 
mittee, which in St. Petersburg operates year-round 
and focuses on promotion of jobs for the handicapped 
during NEPH Week. The Committee is forceful, 
but has among its membership only a limited number 
of employers. However, our Program for the Handi- 
capped gets support from a Panel of Local Consult- 
ants, a group of 25 top-echelon employers who have 
pledged their cooperation. 

While much is accomplished through the use of 
the usual Employment Service techniques, we feel that 
in order to be truly effective and to render the maxi- 
mum service to the handicapped, such cooperation 
with and from the local community is essential. The 
successful placement of a handicapped worker bene- 
fits everyone, so it is proper that each must do his 
part. 
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Providence Journal-Bulletin photo 


Harold Stanzler, Chairman of the Rhode Island Governor's Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped, addresses a question 
to George Roche, Chairman of the Workmen’s Compensation Commission, before employers assembled at ‘‘Abilities Workshop” at the 


Rhode Island State Employment Service in October 1960. 


Abilities Workshop Brings Placements 


By ROSAMOND M. MURRAY 


Senior Placement Manager 


Rhode Island State Employment Service 


HE arrival of NEPH Week last year found Rhode 
Island in the midst of a recession. From mid- 
summer on, there was a steady increase in the number 
of job applicants in an area that had already been 
classified as having substantial unemployment. Em- 
ployers, when looking for new workers, became harder 
than ever to please in terms of required experience 
and reliable work histories. The law of supply and 
demand clearly worked in favor of the employer. He 
was able to choose with extreme care from the appli- 
cants being referred to him by the Employment Serv- 
ice. In these circumstances it is not surprising that 
hard-pressed interviewers in the Rhode Island State 
Employment Service expressed concern over the job 
prospects of their physically handicapped applicants 
long before the first week in October rolled around. 
The DES Director and Chief of the Placement 
Service discussed this problem with the Chairman of 
the Rhode Ieland Governor’s Committee on Employ- 
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ment of the Physically Handicapped. How could they 
make employers aware of the potentials of impaired 
workers as a group? How could they best bring the 
abilities of selected applicants to the attention of 
prospective employers? It was decided to hold an 
employer-applicant clinic, to be known as “Abilities 
Workshop,” in the Providence offices of the Depart- 
ment, during NEPH Week. ‘This first part of the 
workshop would consist of a panel discussion aimed at 
refuting misconceptions about handicapped workers; 
the second part, a dramatic presentation of the skills 
and abilities of individual handicapped workers. 

A workshop committee, formed from the Employ- 
ment Service staff, took the responsibility for arrang- 
ing details of the program. Letters of invitation, over 
the Governor’s signature, were sent to leading busi- 
nessmen in Rhode Island. The committee asked local 
office managers to review their active application files 
and submit profiles of a number of qualified handi- 
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capped job seekers. Committee members screened 
the profiles and selected 20 to be presented at the 
workshop. The profiles were prepared in book form 
for distribution to employers during the second half 
of the program. 


Governor Opened Workshop 


The Governor greeted over 100 employers at the 
first Abilities Workshop to be held by the Department 
and the Governor’s Committee on EPH. In his mes- 
sage, the Governor noted that in 1959 Rhode Island 
was the fifth highest State in the number of physically 
handicapped placements. He expressed the hope that 
this record would be improved through the coopera- 
tion of the assembled group. 

His opening remarks were followed by a panel dis- 
cussion that centered on correcting erroneous impres- 
sions about handicapped workers. The panel mem- 
bers, made up of the chairman of the Governor’s 
Committee on EPH, the chairman of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission, a claims examiner of the 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, the personnel 
director of Hammel-Dahl, a division of General Con- 
trols Company, and the DES Director, agreed that 
the skills of handicapped workers provide a vital con- 
tribution to the economic structure of our State and 
Nation. 

At the start of the second half of the program, profile 
books with checklists were distributed. The check- 
list was a mimeographed sheet on which the profiles 
were listed by number. Space was left at the bottom 
for employers to identify themselves and their com- 
panies. Each profile had the applicant’s classification 
listed in the upper right hand corner. His training, 
work history, and disability were described briefly. He 
was identified by number and first name. 

A local office manager presented the profiles of the 
applicants selected from his files. While the manager 
highlighted the background of an applicant, colored 
film slides showing the applicant were flashed on a 
screen. The manager answered questions from the 
employers about the applicants and asked them to 
indicate on checklists the applicants they wanted to 
interview. A preaddressed envelope was provided so 
that employers could mail the checklists to the De- 
partment. Employers were asked to keep the profile 
books for reference as job openings occur. 


Applicants Are Not Forgotten 


The workshop closed with a request by the director 
that employers keep the 20 applicants in mind for 
future job openings. They did. Elever «! these per- 
sons were placed by the end of 1960. Among those 
hired were two women, both deaf-mutes and over 45 
years of age. Because of their long friendship, they 
referred to themselves as “The Partners.” The De- 
partment administered specific aptitude tests and 
found that both women were adept at bench assembly. 
One of the employers who attended the workshop had 
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openings for testers of electronic parts. He asked the 
women to report to his personnel manager. “The 
Partners” were hired and have proved so satisfactory 
that the personnel manager has asked the local office 
to send him more deaf-mutes! 

Also placed was a 43-year-old World War II vet- 
eran, who had been a heavy-construction worker until 
a coronary attack made it necessary for him to change 
his line of work. He had recently completed a course 
in mechanical drafting and machine and tool design. 
His new employer is making use of this training and 
feels that the applicant’s physical disability in no way 
affects his ability to do the job. 

The profile of a 46-year-old man, who lost his left 
leg in an accident in 1959, attracted the attention 
of the owner of a large express company. The appli- 
cant, with a fine work record in the transportation 
field, found difficulty in gaining the acceptance of 
employers because he had an artificial limb and used 
crutches. His profile read, in part: “He desires work 
as trucking dispatcher, supervisor of material han- 
dling, warehouse foreman, or superintendent in ship- 
ping or receiving positions in which field he has broad 
experience . . . well adjusted to his affliction and 
sincerely wants work in any area where his abilities 
may be fully utilized.” The express company created 
a new position of transportation superintendent for 
the applicant, who is once again economically able 
to provide for his wife and child. 


Immediate and Long-Range Effects 


These examples are representative of all 11 place- 
ments made as a result of the successful workshop. 
Although the Department was pleased by the imme- 
diate reaction of employers, it has been equally en- 
couraged by the long-range effect of the workshop. 
Employers have become increasingly aware of the 
number of qualified physically handicapped applicants 
who are capable of doing a good day’s work. 

This favorable employer reaction must continue to 
grow until all employers revise their hiring policies 
to assure that the handicapped job seeker is given an 
equal opportunity with the able-bodied applicant to 
prove his ability to work. Employers will voluntarily 
take such action when they accept the premise that 
“it’s good business to hire the handicapped.” Rhode 
Island stresses this theme 52 weeks of the year, with 
special emphasis during NEPH Week. Workshops 
with more employers and more applicants will be held 
in the future. Through the use of workshops and 
other promotional media, the Department will con- 
tinue to encourage employer acceptance of workers 


with physical handicaps. 








Next Month: 


The “Hire Now” Story 
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A i for the 


A group of deaf claimants receive instructions 
from Mrs. Stoebener. 


caf 


By D. RALPH CARTER 
Field Supervisor 
Arkansas Employment Security Division 


HE Little Rock, Ark. local office has an unusual 

service available to a group of handicapped appli- 
cants and claimants. Deaf-mutes can file their 
applications or claims and have an interview with 
staff members without the disadvantage of poor com- 
munications encountered in so many of their other 
daily contacts. 

Mrs. Donia Stoebener is the person in the Little 
Rock office who makes interviews by local office staff 
with this handicapped group productive, pleasant, 
and efficient. Her proficiency with the sign language 
stems from the fact that she was born to deaf parents. 

Mrs. Stoebener joined the Arkansas Employment 
Security Division in August 1946 as a junior clerk, 
working on benefit mail in the Central Office. She 
transferred to the local office in June 1949 and her 
regular assignment now is that of claims contest inter- 
viewer. But, because of her skill in communicating 
with deaf applicants by use of their standard sign 
language, she assists staff members in nearly every 
section of the office when they need to converse with 
a deaf client. 

Employment with the Employment Security Divi- 
sion has provided Mrs. Stoebener with an opportunity 
for contact with a large number of deaf persons. 
There is a large concentration of deaf persons in the 
industrial area where the school for the deaf is located, 
and such individuals do not hesitate to come to an 
office where they will find a sympathetic individual 
who can communicate with them easily. 

In one instance, Mrs. Stoebener was able to help 
a claimant who was about to be prosecuted for fraud. 
Because he had very little education, he could not 
write and did not understand anything written to 
him. Mrs. Stoebener was able to obtain from him 
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sufficient evidence to show that he should not be 
assessed a fraud disqualification. 

Mrs. Stoebener carries a torch for the deaf as a 
source of excellent workers if they are properly placed. 
This belief has influenced the placement interviewers 
to work harder for deaf applicants. As a result of 
these convictions on the part of the local office staff, 
many deaf people are employed in Little Rock fac- 
tories, such as those manufacturing furniture, gar- 
ments, metal products, and many others. They are 
also employed by drycleaning establishments, up- 
holstery shops, automotive firms, local wholesale and 
retail outlets, and others. 


Mrs. Stoebener uses sign language to obtain necessary information 
from a deaf applicant. 
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1. Twenty-Five Feet— 
to a New Career 


By LOUISE RICHARD 
Employment Counselor, Baton Rouge Local Office 


Louisiana Division of Employment Security 


WENTY-FIVE feet isn’t very far; in fact, it’s 

only a few feet farther than curb to curb on the 
street in front of yourhome. But to Norbert J. Guerin, 
of New Roads, La., it was the most significant dis- 
tance between two points he’d ever known or will 
ever know, because Norbert had plummeted down 
those 25 feet from a construction job scaffold. 

After 2 years of “recovery,” his case was diagnosed 
as traumatic paraplegia; he was a paralytic with both 
legs useless. Norbert’s future, economic and other- 
wise, appeared dim. At best, it seemed that he’d 
never do any work other than light sedentary tasks. 

But Norbert didn’t think so; he desperately wanted 
to go to work—to find a job that he knew he could 
do and do well. Norbert had learned a lot about 
electricity in the Navy, enough to get him a job as 
a marine electrician in Baton Rouge when he returned 
to civilian life. He knew he'd had enough experience 
in on-the-job electrical work and in the giving of 
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verbal instructions and explanations pertinent to this 
work so that someone, somewhere, must have a need 
for the services he had to offer. 

That was when he came to the Baton Rouge office 
of the Louisiana Division of Employment Security. 
While engrossed in an all-out job development cam- 
paign on Norbert’s behalf, the Employment Counselor 
discovered, through the Employer Relations Repre- 
sentative in the Baton Rouge office, that Sears Roe- 
buck and Co. of Baton Rouge was creating a new 
job in the service and maintenance department, a job 
which might be made to measure for Norbert. 

The job necessitated contacting by telephone those 
customers who had purchased Sears’ household appli- 
ances or related items, in order to interest them in 
Sears’ service contract. The job required not only 
immense tact, but also considerable ability in the 
handling of customer complaints. 

Norbert got the job. In the words of his super- 
visor, when queried recently: ‘“Norbert’s turning in a 
top-flight performance. We definitely consider him 
a decided asset to our organization and we're happy 
that he’s with us. Fortunately, his past electrical ex- 
perience enables him to discuss readily via the tele- 
phone the operations and maintenance of so many of 
the different types of household appliances which 
Sears sells. Of course, Sears has long recognized the 
need for consumer information regarding mechanical 
and electrical service for home appliances, and it takes 
a man with Norbert’s qualifications to get this infor- 
mation across.” 

As an extracurricular activity, Norbert serves as 
chairman of the Safety Committee of the Warehouse 
Section. It’s not mere coincidence that Sears’. records 
show that 14 lost-time accidents, which occurred 
within a 12-month period, were reduced to 3 within 
the subsequent 12-month period under Norbert’s 
chairmanship. 

“I threw away my braces and crutches a long time 
ago but I still walk with a cane,” Norbert said. “I 
feel that my cane is simply a safety precaution, and 
after all, I’m chairman of our Safety Committee.” 


J. Clyde Watts, customer service manager, standing, doublechecks 
a Sears customer's service contract with Norbert Guerin. Follow- 
ing the check closely is Miss Louise Richard, employment counselor 
with the Baton Rouge office of the Louisiana State Employment 
Service. 
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LAIR HEBERLY, a polio victim at the age of 

10, wheeled into the Salina, Kans. local office 
shortly after the doors opened for the day. He had 
recently lost the only job he had ever held. Clair was 
22 years old at the time and had been trained for 
accounting work at Oklahoma A & M under the 
auspices of the Kansas Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation. Since he was confined to a wheelchair, he 
chose this school because its ramps between classrooms 
make the wheelchair rider independent. 

In the course of his discussion with the Selective 
Placement Interviewer, it came to light that he had 
been placed in an accounting position that was beyond 
his training and experience, and was consequently un- 
successful. Further discussion showed that he was 
realistic as to salary and hours, and did not overrate 
his capabilities. A plan was outlined, and he decided 
to start in a lesser clerical position and to gain as 
much experience in accounting as possible. 

Several weeks after his initial visit to the local office, 
a job order for an accounting clerk was developed. 
The Selective Placement Interviewer made a personal 
visit to the employer and held a frank discussion of the 
applicant’s capabilities. The employer was interested, 
but only if Clair could be assigned to the department 
without the need for any major revisions in office 
facilities and equipment. The physical demands of 
the job were evaluated, and it was determined that 
the only revisions necessary would be rearranging two 
filing cabinet drawers. At this point, the applicant 
was Called in for a personal interview. 

The interviewer drove the applicant to the em- 
ployer’s office for a personal interview. During the 
interview, Clair performed all the physical activities 
involved, some by perching on the wheelchair arms, 
thus proving that no changes need be made. Ap- 
proval of the department head was secured and the 
applicant was hired. A followup made 30 days later 
found both Clair and the employer well satisfied. 
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2. Second Time Is the Charm 


By RICHARD KINION 

Counselor and Selective Placement Interviewer 
Salina Local Office 

Kansas Employment Security Division 





Clair Heberly proves to his boss, Orval Lewis, left, and Richard 
Kinion, Salina local office, that he can handle all phases of the 
job from his wheelchair. 


The local newspaper was notified of this successful 
placement and a feature article was written, which 
we tied in with NEPH Week. Much favorable pub- 
licity resulted and handicapped placements picked 
up immediately. 

A short time later, the company was sold. The 
new owners were undecided as to the disposition of 
the Salina branch office. In the transition period a 
number of former employees were laid off, but Clair 
was retained. Later, the company resumed full-scale 
operations. Clair is still a valued employee, and his 
statement, “I appreciate what the Kansas State Em- 
ployment Service and this Company have done for 
me in giving me a chance to work,” proves the value 
of good counseling and that extra placement effort 
which gave him a second chance and success on the 


job. 
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3. He “Sees” a Brighter Future 


By WILLIAM A. NEVIS 
Veterans Employment Representative 


Sacramento Local Office 


California Department of Employment 


“1D OGER” came into the Sacramento, Calif. local 

office in November 1960 looking for work. He 
was a veteran and a registered pharmacist with 15 
years’ experience, all in Sacramento. He had been 
stricken with multiple sclerosis and was slowly losing 
his sight. 

When he first learned of his condition, he continued 
working and did not tell his employer, because he 
knew that the labor market for a pharmacist who 
could not read a prescription would be extremely 
limited. As his sight worsened, he found that he 
could read customers’ prescriptions if he wore strong 
eye glasses and used a powerful magnifying glass. 
He also discovered that apparently his sight loss had 
become static—at least for a while. 

Things were going well until one day his employer 
saw him using the magnifying glass. No amount of 
explanation would convince the employer to keep 
him on the job. 

After his dismissal, he contacted the Sacramento 
local office. His only real job performance handicap 
at that time was his inability to work rapidly. Since 


he knew his illness and was aware of the responsi- 
bility of his type of work, he took a longer time to 
fill prescriptions than unafflicted workers. 

The local office initiated job promotion in his be- 
half. Contacts were made with the Pharmacy Guild, 
local drug firms (sales, “detail” work), and Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. Special efforts were focused on 
local Federal installations. 

With the assistance of the placement interviewer, a 
tentative job as a pharmacist was discovered at the 
Sacramento Signal Depot. Roger’s qualifications and 
handicap were discussed with the personnel office. 
They were somewhat skeptical, but agreed to place the 
matter in the hands of the Depot’s examining 
physician. 

After the physical examination was completed, the 
doctor reported that he felt that the veteran could 
do the work. Now Roger is working again, making 
$520 a month. 

A followup found that Roger has adjusted well and 
that his employers are very pleased with his work. 


4, A Blind Teacher of the Blind 


By BOYD CLEMENS 
Williston District Manager 
North Dakota State Employment Service 


N JUNE 1959, a totally blind applicant registered 
at the Williston, N. Dak. local office for work. 
The applicant had been blind since the age of six. 
She finished her primary schooling at the State School 
for the Blind and then went on to college. She re- 
ceived a B.S. degree in elementary education from 
Minot State Teachers College and a Master’s degree 
at the University of North Dakota in 1959. Then 
she contacted us in search of work. 

She preferred a position teaching blind primary- 
grade students and had already experienced consider- 
able difficulty in obtaining a job. It soon developed 
that we had a real problem on our hands; as we 
learned from the Teachers Placement Division and 
others that schools for the blind do not ordinarily 
hire blind teachers. It seemed that she had been 
advised into the wrong field of work upon her entrance 
into college. 
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The local office went ahead anyway in an attempt 
to locate a teaching job for her. With the aid of the 
clearance section of the State office, we sent our appli- 
cant’s qualifications to the Professional Placement of- 
fices in about 25 to 30 States. Many of these offices 
gave us leads of other agencies and schools to contact 
in their respective States. 

We soon discovered that it was too late in the year 
to obtain a teaching position for the 1959-60 school 
year. We then attempted to obtain temporary or sea- 
sonal work for her to keep her occupied, but these 
efforts also led nowhere. All this time, we kept writing 
and following up leads throughout the country in an 
attempt to locate a position for the 1960-61 school 
year. 

By the middle of August 1960, we still had nothing 
definite lined up. The applicant had spent the last 
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15 months on her parents’ farm, doing literally noth- 
ing, and was very disappointed and somewhat bitter. 

Then, almost as a “bolt out of the blue,” she received 
a call from one of our early leads in Michigan. It 
seems they were opening a new County School for the 
Blind and were interested in our applicant. Finding 
that she was still available for employment, the school 
superintendent made a personal visit to Williston to 
interview her. She was immediately hired and told 
to report to work on September 7. 


It is difficult to estimate the volume of work that 
went into this placement. A tremendous amount of 
time was spent by the local office staff, the State 
Administrative staff, and clearance sections of other 
States. 

Although the value of this placement cannot be 
measured in time, staff, or money, it clearly demon- 
strates the need for, and value of, persistent efforts 
for severely handicapped applicants. 


). He Always Wanted To Be a Printer 


By EDWARD H. WEYLER, JR. 
Chief Counselor, Louisville Office 
Kentucky Department of Economic Security 


T AGE four Gerald’s severe illness was diagnosed 
+ X as poliomyelitis. With his legs weakened by the 
cisease, he learned to walk with the use of leg braces 
and full-length crutches. 

His education was like that of other youngsters. 
Entering trade school, he chose printing as a specialty. 
However, at the end of Gerald’s sophomore year, his 
‘ather died suddenly forcing Gerald to leave school 
to assist his mother in supporting the family. Through 
the trade school, Gerald was placed in a job-printing 
shop as a hand feeder at $25 a week. After 6 months 
the business folded, and Gerald was laid off. For 
over a year, Gerald worked at what he could find. 
These jobs were of a few days’ duration and paid sub- 
standard wages. 

In July 1959, someone suggested he go to the State 
mployment office. Good counseling revealed a high 
occupational interest, mature judgment, perseverance, 
and some good training. By use of the GENERAL APTI- 
TuDE Test Batrery an aptitude for printing was 

stablished. 

Several interviews over a 2-week period developed 
ato an employment plan. Gerald’s desire to be a 
wrinter would be fulfilled. 

The employment counselor made a large number 
of telephone solicitations in Gerald’s behalf. Dozens 
of print shops were fully staffed, while others simply 
resisted the idea of a handicapped worker. 

The big break finally occurred. The proprietor of 
a specialty printing shop insisted that Gerald be re- 
erred for an interview, as he wanted to utilize a 
rained handicapped worker. Gerald got the job. 
Vhen work is slack in the establishment, Gerald is 
loaned out to a competitor. 





Training by John Hitt, proprietor (right), has enabled Gerald to 
perform all shop operations. 


When a followup was made, the employer said: 
“Gerald is a versatile youth. I can confidently call 
him an all-round letter pressman. We use a variety 
of hand-fed and automatic printers in my shop. 
Gerald can handle any phase of the operation. He 
fulfills all the claims one hears concerning the handi- 
capped worker.” 

Gerald summarized his view by saying: “I wanted 
printing and I knew I could handle it. There isn’t a 
thing in this shop I can’t handle. I know other handi- 
capped people can do as well.” 
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Less Specialization— 
More Service 


By THEODORE R. MAUGHAN 
Associate Director, Employment Service 


Utah Department of Employment Security 


N OT long ago I had a talk with one of our leading 
industrialists in Utah. He was quite surprised 
that the Utah State Employment Service places pro- 
fessional, technical, and skilled workers between the 
ages of 21 and 45. It was his opinion that we gave 
service only to hard-to-place individuals—the physi- 
cally handicapped, the juvenile delinquent, the men- 
tally retarded, the mature worker, etc. Many of us 
have encountered a similar charge from employers, 
private agencies, and individual workers. Surprisingly 
enough, many Employment Service staff hold the same 
opinion. This is evidenced by the only partly-facetious 
question, “When are we going to have a specialist or 
a special program for the ‘average guy’ or the ‘normal’ 
worker between the ages of 21 and 45?” 

It is important that all Employment Service pro- 
grams be sincerely supported and enthusiastically 
operated. Otherwise, we become an organization 
without unity of purpose. We become a series of little 
independent programs, each run by a group of spe- 
cialists going their independent way and so engrossed 
in “their” program that they disregard the functions 
and the operations of other units. They fail to realize 
that each is dependent upon and complements the 
others. Such an organization does not have a com- 
mon goal. It does not permit full utilization of our 
potential. 

If we are to improve the public Employment Serv- 
ice—as we have been directed to do by President 
Kennedy and Secretary Goldberg—it will be necessary 
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“The pioneering phase of employing physically handicapped 
workers has long since passed.” 


for us to change our ideas and our attitudes. Only 
through a strengthened Employment Service can we 
provide an improved placement service to the hard-to- 
serve individuals. A successful placement service for 
the physically handicapped or for any other special 
group cannot stand alone. It is important that our 
efforts be directed toward developing new and better 
ways of solving the problems that are, and will be, 
facing us. This does not mean more and bigger and 
better special programs. It means that the Employ- 
ment Service staff in each State, as well as nationwide, 
must work together to achieve a common objective. 
This common objective should be a general acceptance 
of the Employment Service in each community as the 
effective manpower community center. Our service 
will have to be individually tailored to fit the needs 
of each individual who asks us for help. 

Our concepts concerning the “handicapped” in- 
dividuals will have to be changed to conform with 
the changes in our labor market. It may be time to 
take the labels off our handicapped applicants and to 
treat them as individual workers who need our assist- 
ance in finding employment. It is time that we 
stopped putting labels on our customers and placing 
them in special categories. 

The criteria of employability are changing with our 
changing technology. It is imperative that we under- 
stand the worker and his abilities, his limitations and 
his potentials for successful performance on a job. To 
understand these abilities and limitations will require 
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ncreasing emphasis on the professional aspects of our 
yjlacement work. It will require that we take better 
vork applications; that our classification of applicants 
»e more exact; that we acquire a better understanding 
f industrial processes so that we can make optimum 
use of the worker’s abilities. Increased use of job 
inalysis, job specifications, and selective placement 
techniques are “musts” if we are to give the hard-to- 
place individual the service he needs. 

It may now be time to reconsider NEPH Week. 
Che placement of physically handicapped workers, or 
any other type of worker, is a 52-week-a-year job, 
built upon continuing and expanding relationships 
with the community which we serve. NEPH Week 
has served a useful purpose. It has helped us during 
the past 10 years as a promotional and educational 
campaign during the pioneering stage of gaining em- 
ployers’ acceptance of the physically handicapped 
worker. But, the pioneering phase of employing 
physically handicapped workers has long since passed. 

We should again emphasize that it is our policy to 
refer the best qualified applicant available for the 
specific job opening. If this applicant happens to 
have a physical handicap, the selective placement 
process may have to be used; at least, the employer 








will have to be prepared in advance. But this is only 
commonsense and good employer relations. If we 
are to build an effective placement service, frequent 
pre-referral consultations with employers are essential. 
Such an operation will require that placement inter- 
viewers be fully trained in all placement techniques. 

We can set up an organization where the lines of 
authority are clear-cut; the duties of each employee 
are specifically outlined in detail; the employees are 
well-trained and of the highest quality. We can 
provide adequate budget and well-equipped facilities 
but, if we lack a common goal enthusiastically sup- 
ported by all levels of administration, not much will 
be accomplished. 

As Louis Levine, Deputy Director of the Bureau 
of Employment Security, recently stated: “We have 
become ‘people of the book,’ with our actions codified 
by the manual. Commonsense seems to be ignored, 
and we must ask ourselves: “Why are we doing what 
we do in this fashion?’ There are too many ‘special- 
ists’ and specialization is a liability that can mean the 
destruction of the Employment Service.” To cure this 


disease will require all of us to join forces in operating 
an Employment Service dedicated to the service of 
the individual and the community. 








A Big Boost for Employment of the Handicapped 


In the suburban community of Arlington, Va., just across the Potomac River from Washington, D.C., 
stands the largest NEPH Week sign in the world telling employers where they can get qualified handicapped 


workers. The sign is visible for many miles. 


It was put up prior to National Employ the Physically 


Handicapped Week as a public service by the Arlington branch store of the Hecht Company, a Washington 
department store, in cooperation with the Arlington Committee on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped and the Arlington office of the Virginia State Employment Service. 


The sign measures 50 x 300 feet and is made up of individual letters 7 feet high placed on a canvas 


backdrop 15 feet wide and 9 feet high. 


Officials of the department store have put up a NEPH Week sign each year since the store was opened 


im 1952. 
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Neated Sales by the Handicapped— 
Telephone Selling Is the Solution 


By JANET O. WOLFE 


Manager, Sales Section 


New York Division of Employment 


6 ews applicant at the interviewer’s desk was indeed 

dejected. “I want a clerical job,” she said. “All 
these years of being a saleslady have given me vari- 
cose veins and my doctor says I must get a job where 
I can sit down.” ‘“That’s too bad,” said the inter- 
viewer. “Tell me, can you type?” “No, but after 
writing saleschecks, don’t you think I could handle 
some kind of clerical work?” 

Stories like this were commonplace in the Sales 
Office a few years ago. The clerical sections were 
overloaded with “general clerks” without specific 
skills. The Sales Office began to realize that it would 
have to develop its own “sitting down” jobs for its 
handicapped applicants. 

Among the occupations assigned to Sales was that 
of telephone solicitor for which there were relatively 
few applicants and even fewer job orders. Among 
the applicants who showed up periodically was one 
with such a severe orthopedic handicap that he used 
crutches. Yet, because he had an excellent speaking 
voice and a persuasive manner, he had made his liv- 
ing for some years as a “telephone salesman.” This 
gave us an idea. Using the “physical demands ap- 
proach,” this was the obvious solution for the sales- 
person who had all her capacities except for standing 
and walking. 

All current orders were carefully studied by the 
selective placement interviewer. Since these were not 
always sufficient, a job development campaign began 
to take shape. Sales office personnel reviewed news- 
paper “want ads” and called the advertiser for per- 
mission to refer a handicapped applicant. 

One day an advertisement appeared which changed 
the course of our lives. Heretofore, most of the jobs 
we had secured had been to sell a product or service— 
fur storage, dance lessons, house delivery of the news- 
paper, slipcovers, etc. This “ad,” however, was 
something different. An organization which was rais- 
ing funds for one of the crippling diseases wanted to 
hire a group of “telephonists.”” This work consisted 
of telephoning people in various localities, large apart- 
ment houses, etc., to recruit housewives who would 
handle fund-raising in their particular houses or 
neighborhoods. 

After successfully placing a dozen women in this 
campaign, we began to wonder if other agencies car- 
ried on the same sort of operation. A check showed 
that many did. Moreover, some effort was made to 
set up these campaigns in different months so that 
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they would not overlap. This meant that the “tele- 
phonist” could be moved from one campaign to the 
next. In this way the applicant could work for 9 or 
10 months of the year if she wished. (Few campaigns 
operate during the summer months or in holiday 
seasons. ) 

Within a short time, the office had placed all the 
handicapped salespeople who were interested in this 
work. Workers were recruited from other parts of the 
commercial office, so that now many of their surplus 
clerical workers, telephone operators, etc. have been 
registered as telephone solicitors. We have also re- 
cruited outside in various local neighborhoods, and 
found many housewives interested in these jobs, which 
are primarily part-time. For older women collecting 
social security benefits, these jobs have been an excel- 
lent way to supplement their incomes. 

By the second year, the job had become too big 
for the SP Interviewer to handle alone, and another 
interviewer was assigned to help her during the heavy 
campaign periods. The SP Interviewer now devotes 
full time to the telephone business and has been re- 
lieved of handling all SP applicants except those who 
are, or want to be, telephone solicitors. 

Gradually, over the past 3 years, we have made con- 
tact with virtually every agency which recruits its 
fund-raisers in this fashion, and have established the 
Sales Office as the primary source in New York City 
for this kind of applicant. This has tended to stabilize 
the manpower situation and has prevented “pirating” 
between agencies. 

Each year has shown an increased number of place- 
ments. Only 280 were made the first year, 1958. But 
1959 showed 600, and 1960 brought 750 placements. 
The Interviewer has her sights set at 900 for 1961! 
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Ul and the Physically Handicapped 


By RALPH ALTMAN 
Chief, Determinations and Hearings Division 
Unemployment Insurance Service, Bureau of Employment Security 


Yen we talk about unemployment insurance and 
the physically handicapped, we tend immediately 
to leap into a discussion of the “able to work” require- 
ments. These are most important, to be sure, but a 
significant “first” must precede them in any orderly 
discussion of this subject. That “first” is the matter 
of unemployment insurance coverage. 

To the extent that physically handicapped workers 
are employed in jobs not covered by unemployment 
insurance, all discussion of unemployment insurance 
rulings and approaches to the physically handicapped 
is academic. Some of the gaps in unemployment 
insurance coverage—agricultural employment, domes- 
tic service, employment in small firms—probably have 
no more severe effect on physically handicapped 
workers than on similarly employed, nonhandicapped 
workers. 


Not Many Covered by UI 


But there are other omissions from unemployment 
insurance coverage that doubtless affect physically 
handicapped workers with particular severity. Al- 
though we lack precise figures, we know that nonprofit 
organizations and governmental units employ higher 
proportions of physically handicapped than do other 
establishments. Some nonprofit organizations have 
elected coverage, but these are in the minority. Since 
employment with nonprofit organizations is usually 
not covered under the State unemployment laws, 
physically handicapped workers who are employed by 
such institutions ordinarily are not protected by 
unemployment insurance. 

As for government, with minor exceptions, Federal 
Government employment is covered by unemployment 
insurance. State and local governments are a dif- 
ferent matter. Twenty-one of the States have made 
no provision at all to cover State or local government 
employment. Of the remainder, only 10 States have 
made unemployment insurance coverage of State em- 
ployees mandatory. At this time, only one State— 
Hawaii—makes coverage of local government 
employment mandatory. Wisconsin’s mandatory cov- 
erage extends to employees of its first-class cities. 
Interestingly, in California, one of the only two cate- 
gories of State government employment specified for 
mandatory coverage is service performed by blind and 
physically handicapped workers in noncivil service 
positions. In Oregon, an Attorney General’s opinion 
has held that Oregon’s mandatory unemployment in- 
surance coverage of State government employment 
includes the hourly and piece-rate workers employed 
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in the workshops of the Oregon Industries for the 
Blind. 

Because of coverage limitations, unemployment in- 
surance has dealt with only a segment of the physically 
handicapped labor force—in general, those who have 
recently been employed by nonagricultural establish- 
ments privately operated for profit. Most physically 
handicapped claimants earned their base period wage 
credits while handicapped. Such claimants have had 
little difficulty convincing claims examiners and ap- 
peals authorities that they satisfy the test of ability 
to work. Their base period employment usually dem- 
onstrates the necessary physical and mental capacity 
to do a recognized form of work and an ability to do it 
under conditions in which persons performing similar 
service ordinarily work. 

The problems in deciding the ability to work of 
physically handicapped claimants have centered about 
those whose circumstances have shifted since they 
earned their base period wage credits. These include 
claimants who have become physically handicapped 
during that interval, those whose handicaps have be- 
come aggravated, and those handicapped claimants 
whose physical condition has not changed but who 
have been affected by other changed circumstances. 
This latter category includes a great variety of situa- 
tions. Sometimes, the circumstances have been highly 
personal, e.g., the blind worker whose guide dog has 
died. In other instances, the circumstances have been 
economic. Automation of a work process that sub- 
stitutes dial reading for lever manipulation may not 
only leave a blind worker without work, but it may 
also raise questions about his ability to work. 


Is Claimant Able to Work? 


The situation of the claimant who has become physi- 
cally handicapped during the interval between his 
base period employment and his benefit claim is likely 
to raise basic questions as to the appropriate role of 
the employment security agency. Two benefit appeal 
decisions, one in Pennsylvania and the other in Wash- 
ington, are illustrative. In the Pennsylvania case 
(McDaniel v. U.C. Board of Review (151A. (2d) 667 
(1959) ) the Superior Court for Philadelphia upheld 
a denial of benefits, by the Board of Review, to a 
former fireman and stationary engineer who lost his 
sight in January 1956. He filed his claim in November 
1956. Later that month, he was hospitalized at an 
eye hospital where a diagnosis was made that he was 
totally incapacitated and would never again be able 
to work. He filed his claim for benefits on November 
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7, 1956. He had contacted an employment counselor 
for the Pennsylvania Association for the Blind by tele- 


phone on July 7, 1956, although he did not report 
personally to explore the possibility of being placed in 
a job. In May 1957, he underwent a test to deter- 
mine his ability to make and assemble cardboard pssts 
used in transporting heavy batteries. As a result of 
this test, it was determined that he had the ability to 
learn and the manual dexterity to perform assembly 
work. The Board of Review had denied benefits to 
the claimant on the ground that he was not able to 
work, saying that: “Claimant, during the period in 
question, had not completely become rehabilitated 
and possibilities of securing available work could not 
be explored.” 

In its opinion, the Superior Court cited the testi- 
mony of the employment counselor for the Pennsyl- 
vania Association for the Blind to the effect that a 
person who goes blind gradually does not necessarily 
need rehabilitation in order to perform a job. He had 
testified that he had treated the claimant’s disability 
on a “job-training setting” and that he had done well 
and “without the shadow of doubt” there were other 
jobs he could do without further rehabilitation. 

Despite the testimony of the Blind Association rep- 
resentative and the claimant, the court pointed to the 
testimony of the Pennsylvania Bureau’s employment 
counselor to the effect that available jobs which the 
claimant could perform would be “very rare” and 
that he did not send a blind applicant to any job un- 
less he had first told the employer about it, had com- 
municated with the State Council for the Blind 
placement agent to determine the claimant’s physical 
capacity, and had made a job analysis to determine 
whether the man could work. The court also cited 
the claimant’s application for workmen’s compensa- 
tion alleging total blindness and his own statements 
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Mos? physically handicapped claimants earned 
their base period wage credits while handi- 
capped. 


that he was totally incapacitated. As a result, the 
Superior Court affirmed the Board’s denial of benefits 
to the claimant. 

The Washington decision by the Commissioner of 
Employment Security (Review No. 4851, June 29, 
1959) represents a materially different approach to the 
employment security agency’s role in dealing with the 
physically handicapped claimant who has not been 
rehabilitated. In the decision, the Commissioner chal- 
lenges the view that completed rehabilitation of a 
handicapped worker is a condition precedent to a 
finding of “ability to work.” 

The claimant, a 30-year-old woman, had most re- 
cently worked as a fruit picker. Prior to that she had 
had some experience as a waitress. She was suffering 
from an anxiety neurosis, with a cardiac fixation. 
For this reason, her psychiatrist had advised her to 
avoid public contact work. In April 1959, she re- 
fused a referral as a combination girl in a cafe. Her 
personal physician submitted a medical report sup- 
porting her statement that such work would adversely 
affect her emotional stability. The claimant’s restric- 
tion of her availability to fruit picking, not then in 
season, resulted in decisions, both at the determination 
and appeals examiner levels, that she was not available 
for work. 

The Commissioner overruled these decisions and 
held that the claimant must be considered available 
for work. He said that his department had “the 
social responsibility of assisting the petitioner to realize 
her latent capabilities and potentialities by providing 
appropriate testing and counseling for the petitioner, 
thereby discovering those occupational fields to which 
the petitioner must attach herself in her search for 
reemployment. Failing in this responsibility, the de- 
partment is in no position to conclude that the peti- 
tioner is unavailable for work.” In essence, this 
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vould seem to mean that a handicapped claimant may 
be held eligible for benefits while he is being rehabil- 
itated. The only exception suggested by the Wash- 
ington Commissioner is the physically handicapped 
person who fails to cooperate in the program of test- 
ing, counseling, and rehabilitation. 

Such an approach obviously puts a great deal of 
emphasis on the need for employment security agen- 
cies to take a whole view of the physically handicapped 
claimant, to consider him at once both as a job appli- 
cant with the employment service and as an unem- 
ployment benefit claimant. Inevitably, this raises 
questions concerning active search for work require- 
ments, and their application to the physically handi- 
capped. In general, most State employment security 
agencies have interpreted these requirements to mean 
that a claimant must make the kind of search for 
work that a prudent worker could reasonably be ex- 
pected to make in the circumstances. Ordinarily, 
however, this has involved an expectation that the 
claimant will not rely solely upon the facilities of the 
public employment service but will make independent 
efforts of his own to find a job. 

In some cases, there has been insistence that handi- 
capped claimants must conform with this expecta- 
tion. A North Carolina Commission decision (No. 
2912, August 10, 1959) dealt with a truck driver who 
filed his claim shortly after he was released from a 
tuberculosis sanatorium. On his doctor’s advice, the 
claimant limited himself to employment not exceeding 
20 hours a week and would not accept full-time work 
until his physician gave his approval. During the 4 
weeks that followed his initial claim for benefits, the 
claimant had applied to only two employers for work. 


Benefits Denied 


The Commission Chairman denied benefits on two 
grounds: First, that the claimant was not physically 
able to perform a full normal week’s work. Second, 
that he had not been actively seeking work. “Actively 
seeking,” the decision read, “has been construed to 
mean doing those things a normal person unemployed 
would do in an effort to find employment.” 

Similar reasoning was followed in a Maine referee’s 
decision concerning a claimant who had diabetes, 
periodical leg ulcers, a stiff knee, and a right leg that 
was 1'/ inches shorter than the left (Maine, BSSUI 
VL-235.25-35). His last employer had hired him 
originally through the State Vocational Rehabilitation 
Department as a disabled person. The company em- 
ployed him originally on a part-time basis at the one 
job he could do in the plant, which required constant 
standing. When the employer needed the machine, 
which the claimant used, for full-time production, 
the claimant was replaced. The referee said he would 
give the claimant the benefit of the doubt for his 4- 
week period of claiming benefits. He put the claimant 
on notice, however, that the law required a reasonable 
effort to seek work. The referee described a reason- 
able effort to seek work as “something of substance, 
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and pointing to a continuing effort, and not just a 
perfunctory call here and there.” Specifically, the 
referee said, “applications for work solely by tele- 
phone, particularly to new employers, should generally 
be discounted” as not constituting a reasonable effort 
to seek work. 


A Different View 


There are, however, contrasting approaches. A 
Missouri referee, for example, called this a reasonable 
search for work: The claimant had always obtained 
work through the Bureau of the Blind’s placement 
facilities. When he was unemployed, he checked the 
newspaper want ads. Every time he found an adver- 
tisement that sounded promising, he called the Bureau 
of the Blind’s placement agency and the agent con- 
tacted the employer (AT Decision No, A-503-55). 

A Wyoming appeals examiner put it very well 
(Wyo.-A., BSSUI, AA-235.2-7). On the recom- 
mendation of the State Vocational Rehabilitation 
Counselor for the Blind, the claimant, who had lost 
his job as a warehouse manager in a reduction in 
force, began a training course as a piano tuner and 
repairman. The Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor 
for the Blind had submitted a statement of his activi- 
ties in trying to find a job for the claimant, certifying 
that the claimant had agreed to drop his training if a 
reasonably suitable job could be found for him. 

The appeals examiner said: “The search for work 
and availability for work of a seriously handicapped 
individual must be considered in a different light than 
that of the average unemployed person. The Coun- 
selor has stated appropriately in his sworn statement, 
‘.. . it takes much specialized background and ex- 
perience to offset the employers’ resistance to hiring 
a legally blind applicant, and this experience and 
background the blind applicant does not have. The 
Federal Government years ago recognized and ac- 
cepted this fact and that is why Vocational Rehabili- 
tation has been delegated this authority.” A blind 
person acting in his own behalf would have great 
difficulty in searching for employment by the usual 
method of employer contacts. It is necessary that a 
qualified representative of a service such as Vocational 
Rehabilitation assist such a claimant. It is considered 
that with this specialized type of assistance on a con- 
tinuing basis the requirement of ‘actively seeking 
work’ is met for the claimant by such specialized and 
authorized representative.” 

Although not explicitly discussed in this Wyoming 
decision, the facts of the case suggest yet another 
question concerning the physically handicapped claim- 
ant which may be growing in importance. The 
claimant in the case was engaged in a training course 
as a piano tuner and repairman. Because he had 
agreed to drop his training if a reasonably suitable 
job could be found for him, his case fitted readily 
into the mold of conventional concepts of availability 
for work. Suppose this had not been the case, and 
he insisted on completing his training. The question 
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is apt because, as we pointed out, some of the physi- 
cally handicapped claimants are individuals who suf- 
fered a handicap which prevents them from continuing 
in their customary occupation. Others, because of 
technological change, are in the same position as the 
nonhandicapped workers in their occupation. They 
may lose their livelihood because their skill has been 
made obsolete. 

One of the obvious answers for the handicapped 
workers in both these categories is vocational retrain- 
ing and rehabilitation. But what of their eligibility 
for benefits while they are engaged in such retraining 
and rehabilitation? On this score it should be noted 
that, as of the end of July, eight State legislatures had 
amended their unemployment insurance laws during 


1961 to provide that individuals should not be held 
ineligible for unemployment benefits by reason of their 
attendance at approved vocational training courses. 
In a few other States, similar legislation is pending. 
But this is not all. The question is being widely 
asked today: Shouldn’t we reconsider our traditional 
views on the availability for work of vocational 
trainees? Aren’t claimants whose attendance of vo- 
cational training courses is with the approval of the 
employment security agency demonstrating, by that 
attendance, their availability for work? 

As affirmative answers to such questions come to 
the fore, they promise to be helpful to the physically 
handicapped claimants as well as to the non- 


handicapped. 


An Interagency Conierence 
Makes (rood Relations Better 


Most people working in the field of rehabilita- 

tion and placement of the handicapped are well 
aware of the need for interagency cooperation. 
Awareness does not in itself, however, assure that the 
personnel of the various agencies will work har- 
moniously toward the common objective—suitable 
placement of the handicapped client. 

Letters from administrative offices, as well as papers 
from technical personnel, can be written and pre- 
sented to foster interagency cooperation. But these 
should be a supplement to, not a substitute for, occa- 
sions when representatives from the operating level 
of the cooperating agencies meet, review, and _re- 
evaluate interagency operating procedures. During a 
well-planned conference, those participating can be- 
come better acquainted and, through discussion, can 
pinpoint the problem areas that exist between agencies. 
Once a problem area is defined, the group can then 
take steps toward its solution. 

In 1957, the North Dakota organizations serving 
the handicapped formed a Coordinating Council of 
Agencies Serving Handicapped Persons. This Coun- 
cil, made up of 22 private organizations and govern- 
ment agencies, meets every 4 months to discuss topics 
of common interest. The primary benefit of these 
meetings is derived from the agency reports presented 
by a representative from each member agency. These 
reports review the trends in their service to the handi- 
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By RALPH R. LANGE 
Supervisor, Services to Special Applicant Groups 
North Dakota State Employment Service 


capped, new procedures, programs, and problems. 
The Coordinating Council has served primarily, as its 
title indicates, to coordinate the statewide activities 
on behalf of the handicapped, to attempt to eliminate 
overlapping or duplication of services, and to famil- 
iarize the member agencies with all available services 
for the disabled. 

While the Council serves the interests of the handi- 
capped in a broad sense, it does not sponsor inter- 
agency conferences or workshops. Operating relations 
between the Division of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion and the Employment Service have been, on the 
whole, very satisfactory. However, there had been 
no joint meeting for 2 years, during which time sev- 
eral new Division of Vocational Rehabilitation and 
Employment Service counselors had entered on duty. 
For this reason, and as a followup to Employment 
Service Program Letter 1020 of June 10, 1960, an 
Interagency Conference of the Veterans Administra- 
tion, the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, and 
the Employment Service was planned to accomplish 
the following objectives: (1) to exchange information 
concerning service programs and technical develop- 
ment in the respective agencies; (2) to implement, as 
necessary, existing interagency agreements and to pro- 
pose changes where appropriate; (3) to stimulate 
interagency cooperation in fact-finding studies and 
research; (4) to consider common problems and ways 
to meet them. 
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Fargo, N. Dak. representatives of the Veterans Administration, the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, and the Employment Service 


discuss ways and means to provide the best possible rehabilitation and placement services for the disabled. 


Left to right: H. O. Col- 


bornson, district manager, N. Dak. SES; Lennis R. Peterson, counseling psychologist, VA; Dr. Jonathan W. Cummings, chief, Psychological 
Service, VA; Herbert L. Corkill, placement supervisor, Special Groups, N. Dak. SES; and Kermit Piltingsrud, district manager, Division of 


Vocational Rehabilitation. 


This Conference, which was held in Grand Forks, 
N. Dak., on April 12 and 13, 1961, was the first joint 
meeting of the three agencies. To assist in accom- 
plishing our objectives, the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Division brought Dr. Renee Dawis, Research Director, 
Regional Research Center of the University of Min- 
nesota, to discuss vocational rehabilitation and place- 
ment of the handicapped. The research project, 
which he and his associates are conducting, selected the 
“worker adjustment” concept as the basis for their 
study. In the preliminary survey, they found that 
approximately 30 percent of the known handicapped 
workers, when contacted, would not identify them- 
selves as handicapped. This, Doctor Dawis felt, was 
a normal reaction, as they feared that if they revealed 
their handicap, they would not be given equal con- 
sideration for continued employment and/or promo- 
tion. The study, a 5-year project, is in the preliminary 
stages. As the project progresses, more information 
will be made available to the Veterans Administra- 
tion, the Vocational Rehabilitation Division, and the 
Employment Service. 

To further meet the Conference objectives, a panel 
discussion concerning the agency roles in rehabilita- 
tion and placement of the handicapped clearly brought 
out the program of each agency, its legal aspects and 
its policies, as well as its plans for future service. 

Presentations by guest speakers and the panel dis- 
cussion laid the foundation for the group discussions. 
The following major points were brought out in these 
discussions : 

1. There is a need for better communications 
between the agencies. 

2. There is a need for a clearer understanding 
concerning when the responsibility of an agency 
making a referral to another agency ends. 
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3. Agency personnel need more knowledge about 
the physical requirements of specific jobs, as well as 
information about where employment opportunities 
may exist. 

4. Duplication of services in the area of testing and 
counseling can be held to a minimum by developing 
a closer working relationship and a better exchange of 
information. 

5. Rehabilitation and placement of the disabled 
could be more effective if other professional groups, 
such as the doctors, the hospital staff and nurses and 
the welfare workers better understood the functions 
and programs of the Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, the Veterans Administration, and _ the 
Employment Service. 

6. Agency personnel on the operating level are 
sometimes lax in their compliance with existing 
agreements between agencies. 

It was the consensus that the Conference was most 
productive. The fact that personnel from three 
agencies were able to meet and discuss common prob- 
lems, listen to experts in the field, and share an 
evening of sociability will undoubtedly have far- 
reaching effects in improving interagency relations. 
As a followup to this Conference, the local offices 
of the Employment Service, the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, and the Veterans Administration were urged 
to hold interagency staff meetings to review the agree- 
ments, to work out solutions to operating problems 
on the local level, wherever possible, and to make 
recommendations for improving the _ existing 
agreement. 

Several of those attending the Conference indicated 
that they felt an interagency meeting of this type 
should be held at least every 2 years. 
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A deaf supervisor inspects work of a group 
of handicapped employees. 


WSES-VE Functional Relationships .. . 


oi hilncns fo Coopera fion 


By JOHN H. BIDDICK, Supervisor of Guidance, Training, and Placement 
Wisconsin Vocational Rehabilitation Division 
and STANLEY R. SPENCER, Assistant Supervisor of Counseling and Special Applicant Services 
Wisconsin State Employment Service 


““NASE closed!” Two rewarding words for the 

Vocational Rehabiiitation Service, the Wiscon- 
sin State Employment Service, and, of course, for the 
successfully placed handicapped worker. They are 
the result of a warm personal interest in the client and 
effective cooperation between rehabilitation and 
placement workers. 

But effective cooperation between WSES and VR 
requires more than the public laws, agreements, man- 
ual procedures, and forms upon which it is based. 
WSES and VR operate on the assumption that im- 
proved services to the handicapped are the result of 
(1) better understanding of the objectives and scope 
of service provided by the cooperating agency; (2) 
confidence in its ability to achieve these objectives; 
and (3) respect for the professional competence of 
its staff. To achieve and maintain these positive atti- 
tudes, VR staff participates in training WSES per- 
sonnel in services to the handicapped and WSES and 
VR staff participate jointly in conferences at both the 
State and local levels. VR counselors visit local 
WSES offices periodically and maintain close contact 
on specific cases, particularly in cities having local 
WSES and VR offices. 


Since assisting the handicapped person to enter or 
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return to the labor market is the legal responsibility 
of both WSES and VR, at the final stages of rehabili- 
tation, there is overlapping responsibility. When the 
VR counselor accepts an individual for rehabilitation 
services, he assumes legal responsibility for placement 
services. But this in no way lessens WSES responsi- 
bility for assisting the client to locate suitable work. 

The VR counselor, with information obtained from 
the ES as to current labor market trends, must be 
certain that the client is prepared to enter a field in 
which he can reasonably expect to find employment. 

To help insure that rehabilitation culminates in 
successful job placement, the Employment Service has 
two responsibilities: (1) supplying occupational and 
labor market information to VR; and (2) referring 
VR clients to suitable jobs. The VR counselor may 
confer with WSES personnel regarding the suitability 
of various objectives for his client, in terms of labor 
market trends and other factors. When the client is 
ready for placement, WSES refers him to jobs in line 
with his objective. If suitable jobs are not available 
in the WSES order file, job development efforts are 
made in his behalf. 

Procedurally, clients nearing completion of training 
or other VR services are referred for placement as- 
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istance by the VR counselor who mails a “Referral 
Xeport” to the WSES local office. The vocational 
»bjective, training received, physical limitations, and, 
f warranted, a physical capacities report are included. 

The WSES notifies the VR office when the client 
1as been placed in a permanent job. Thus, prompt 
followup and closure by VR is facilitated. 

If the VR counselor learns that one of his clients 
has been placed through means other than WSES, he 
sends a report to this effect to the WSES office. The 
client’s application card is then withdrawn from the 
WSES active file. 


Careful Study Before Referral 


Premature referral to the ES may result in un- 
suitable placement with subsequent failure on the job. 
Such an experience will likely prove harmful to the 
client both psychologically and vocationally. To de- 
termine the client’s readiness and desire for work, the 
Wisconsin VR counselors utilize a check list developed 
by the Ohio VR staff. The areas of physical, psycho- 
logical, and vocational readiness are assessed in detail. 

Job readiness is also a concern of the Employment 
Service when dealing with handicapped applicants. 
This concern relates to identifying handicapped job 
applicants who are not ready for job placement and 
who appear likely to benefit from rehabilitation serv- 
ices. ‘To assist in identifying such applicants, a check 
list developed jointly by VR and WSES has been 
provided to all WSES counselors. It includes criteria 
for eligibility, clues for determining possible rehabili- 
tation need, and a list of disabilities commonly found 
among VR clients. 


Both Agencies Kept Well Informed 


When a job referral is made, the WSES counselor 
mails a “Notice of Referral” to VR containing identi- 
fying information, disability details, test results, or 
other pertinent data. If the applicant fails to contact 
VR, the “Notice of Referral” furnishes the VR coun- 
selor with a lead to a potential rehabilitation client. 
In addition, the VR counselor is aware that WSES 
is a source for additional information about the client 
that may be helpful. This is important in view of the 
results of a joint WSES—-VR study of 129 cases con- 
ducted in 1958, in which it was found that the two 
agencies were working independently on a substantial 
number of cases. One-fourth of the 84 cases sup- 
posedly known to only one agency had applied inde- 
pendently to both. 

When the applicant is accepted or rejected for re- 
habilitation services, the VR counselor mails a “Report 
on WSES Referral” to WSES. Placement action may 
then be postponed pending completion of rehabilita- 
tion services or attempted immediately if the appli- 
cant will not be included in the VR’s program. 

In the pracess of developing formal referral forms 
and procedures, each agency has become better ac- 
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quainted with the objectives, policies, and problems of 
the other. The use of these procedures, along with 
joint participation in several special projects, has im- 
proved cooperation and has helped dissipate some un- 
desirable attitudes. For example, the growing realiza- 
tion among WSES counselors that VR is an excellent 
resource for training and upgrading skill levels has 
helped improve the quantity and quality of referrals 
for rehabilitation services. 

The joint WSES-VR study, previously mentioned, 
showed the methods by which 58 randomly selected 
VR clients from the Milwaukee and Madison labor 
market areas obtained their jobs. The results, shown 
below, helped dispel a WSES myth that VR counselors 
placed all their “easy-to-place” clients themselves and 
referred only “bottom of the barrel” clients to WSES. 

Placed through efforts of: 


ES VR Trainer | Self Other 


17 6 8 


i) 
sr 
bho 


Similarly, data relating to WSES placement of VR 
clients over the past 5 years have discredited the 
theory held by some VR counselors that WSES can 
place only minor disability cases. WSES offices have 
placed in permanent jobs 42 percent of all VR clients 
referred to them for placement assistance during the 
period covered in the table below. 

Referrals and Placement Reports Between WSES and VR, 


1956-1960 


Item 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 
WSES referrals to VR ..| 229 | 283 | 348 | 352 | 380 
VR referrals to WSES..... 209 | 155 | 198 | 222 153 


WSES permanent placements.| 63 68 43 | 110 110 
VR_ placement reports to 
i): ees ae 


lat. a 19 23 281 


It is apparent that WSES is improving its effective- 
ness in placing VR clients in permanent jobs. In 1959 
and 1960, the ratio of WSES placements to VR re- 
ferrals has increased to 49 percent and 71 percent, 
respectively. Undoubtedly, current VR emphasis on 
realistic vocational planning and client readiness for 
placement are contributing factors in increasing the 
number of satisfactory placements. 

Cooperation between WSES and VR is improving 
each year. Better attitudes toward agency relations, 
a clearer understanding of agency policies and prob- 
lems, growing respect for the professional competence 
of the cooperating agency, plus close observance of 
the mechanics of referral, insures success in meeting 
the rehabilitation and placement needs of our disabled 
citizens. Case closed! 
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Serving the Mentally Handicapped 


By MILDRED J. HUGHES 
Placement Specialist, Baltimore Local Office 
Maryland Department of Employment Security 


OTHING is more rewarding—or challenging— 

than serving the mentally handicapped. Many 
of them have social and physical, as well as eco- 
nomic problems. Often they are apprehensive, dis- 
couraged, defensive, and feel rejected. Their great- 
est need is acceptance. 

As a rule, if the patient has tried to find work on 
his own, he has met with repeated rebuffs when he 
has told employers about his hospitalization or treat- 
ment. If he tells the employer, he is not hired; and 
if he does not, and the employer finds it out, he is 
fired. He comes into our office, usually upon referral 
by the doctor, clinic, or hospital, feeling that he has 
a sword hanging over his head. Generally, the com- 
munity has less understanding and sympathy for the 
mentally ill than for the physically handicapped. We 
try to assure the patient that we will pave the way 
before referring him for a job interview. 

Large mental hospitals located far from home, 
friends, and relatives are no longer considered best 
for the patients or the public. The present planning 
and recommendations, as made by the Mental Health 
Study Act of 1955, call for smaller hospitals with not 
more than 1,000 patients, situated nearer cities and 
large towns, where more job opportunities would be 
available. 


Employment Is Part of Rehabilitation 


With the new drugs, many more patients are being 
released from hospitals, and treatment is continued 
at the out-patient clinics. This after-care program 
gives patients the supportive help they need to return 
and remain in the community. Since employment is 
a vitally important part of rehabilitation, it is of the 
utmost importance to place patients as soon as pos- 
sible after their discharge or parole. 

We, in the Employment Service, are peculiarly 
fortunate in having the opportunity to reduce some of 
the prejudice and ignorance that many people, includ- 
ing employers, have regarding mental illness. We can 
help “educate” the public and employers to become 
aware of the fact that mental illness is similar to phys- 
ical illness, that the mental patient can come back, that 
not all mental patients are homicidal or suicidal, and 
that a person does not become mentally deficient fol- 
lowing a mental illness. We know from actual experi- 
ence that many former mental patients are able to hold 
jobs and do satisfactory work for many years. 

We found, after making some brief statistical studies, 
that applicants who have been mentally ill are placed 
as well as the physically handicapped, although they 
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may require a little more “selling.” They try to mak 
good on their jobs, since they realize how importan 
steady work is to their complete recovery. 

They may be a little slow and cautious on a new 
job at first. Similarly, they may be cautious abou‘ 
“socializing” with fellow-workers, as they may hav: 
had some painful experiences in the past. But witl 
some kindness, understanding, and sympathy from the 
employer, they get over this hurdle and lose a good 
deal of their apprehension and shyness. 


Valuable Human Resources 


Many former mental patients from the professional 
fields are intelligent, charming people, who have much 
to offer and do excellent work. We have had doc- 
tors, dentists, lawyers, bankers, teachers, clergymen, 
engineers, librarians, accountants, bookkeepers, 
stenographers, typists, secretaries, clerks, nurses, etc. 
Obviously, there would be a great loss of valuable 
human resources if many of these people were not 
placed where their training and skills were utilized. 

Most of our mentally handicapped applicants are 
direct referrals from private psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, physicians, and private, municipal, State, and 
Veterans Administration hospitals and clinics. We 
are usually given complete medical information and 
recommendations at the time of referral. The pa- 
tient must give written permission for the doctor, hos- 
pital, or clinic to release such information and recom- 
mendations to us for use in trying to find suitable 
employment for him. This is confidential information, 
however, and is never given by us to anyone else. 

We also get direct referrals from such community 
agencies as Vocational Rehabilitation Service, Red 
Cross, Salvation Army, Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Alcoholics Anonymous, Flynn House, Family and 
Children Society, Jewish Family and Children, Cath- 
olic Charities, Traveler’s Aid, Prisoner’s Aid, Juvenile 
Court, Probation Departments of Municipal and Fed- 
eral Courts, and other community agencies. We re- 
port progress to the referring source until the applicant 
has been placed or other action taken. 

Our relationship with the hospitals, clinics, and 
various community agencies and resources is an excel- 
lent and reciprocal one. 

We try to find satisfactory employment for the 
patients and clients they refer to us. We, in turn, 
refer applicants who need special services to such 
agencies as the Vocational Rehabilitation Service for 
training or further education, Goodwill Industries 
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or “sheltered work shop,” Mental Health Association 
or trial at office-work experience, etc. 

Every person referred is interviewed and registered. 
\ complete education and work history is recorded, 
\s are pertinent medical information and recommen- 
lations. When indicated, the applicant is given 
iptitude tests, the results of which are sent to the 
source of referral. If a “brush-up” course or special 
raining seems advisable before job referral, we dis- 
cuss this with the applicant and, if he is interested, 
refer him to the proper agency. 

The patient is referred to the employer for work 
on the basis of his ability. The employer is told of 
his educational background, test results, work 
experience, and any special training he may have had. 

To pave the way for a satisfactory job interview, 
we call the employer and explain that the applicant 
has been mentally ill or has had a “nervous break- 
down,” a term which seems more acceptable to some 
employers. We also tell him that the doctor feels 
that the patient has recovered to the point of return- 
ing to the community and that work is recommended. 
We explain that the patient may continue to receive 
supportive help from the doctor or clinic during his 
period of adjustment to the job. 

Under no circumstances is a diagnosis ever given 
to an employer. If any such inquiry is made, the 
employer is advised that such information must come 
from the physician. Doctors are generally very co- 
operative in helping patients get work. ‘The respon- 
sibility for giving any psychiatric information belongs 
to the psychiatrist. 

Job solicitation is frequently necessary, especially 
for professional people, many of whom have to be 








Sample Story 


Resources or “prospects” sometimes develop in unusual 
ways. For example, a former mental patient from the Vet- 
erans Administration Hospital came in one day to ask for 
help in changing his job. He was working as head main- 
tenance man, taking care of the grounds and gardens at the 
home of some very wealthy people. 


During the interview, it developed that the employer had 
a mentally ill son who had recently returned from a private 
hospital, and that our applicant and the son were not ad- 
justing to each other very well. 


We called several places, and finally arranged an inter- 
view at a private school. He was hired, and he and his 
family were installed in a nice house on the school grounds. 


He did such an efficient job that after a few months, he 
was put in charge. In the spring, he called and gave us an 
order for a helper and a groundsman, specifying that they 
be convalescent mental patients, preferably veterans. 








“sold” on an individual basis, often on jobs not 
available in our office at the time. 

We contact prospective employers, usually by 
phone, and tell the employer the qualifications of our 
applicant. We always state that he has had a “nerv- 
ous breakdown,” unless the physician has said that 
the applicant does not have to be identified as a 
patient. 

At times, job solicitation requires much imagina- 
tion and resourcefulness. We may use the classified 
section of the phone book; for instance, in trying 
to place a draftsman, we may go down the list of 
engineering firms and call several companies before 
we find an interested party and arrange an interview. 


The Handicapped—A Changiné Picture 


By A. B. WELLS 


Veterans Employment Representative for Alabama 


HE brusque, complimentary observation, “I hear 

you've been raising hell out there,’ opened an 
order, telephoned in 1942 by General Grant, Air 
Surgeon, to a 40-year-old doctor, Howard A. Rusk, 
Chief of Medical Service, Jefferson Barracks (AAF) 
Hospital. This initiated the greatest thrust in restora- 
tion of the handicapped in history. 

The transfer of Dr. Rusk to Washington, as Chief 
of Convalescent Services for the Air Force, was trig- 
gered by the astounding success of his revolutionary 
methods of putting broken men back together. His 
even greater role was that of drafting competent per- 
sonnel and developing effective devices for the restora- 
tion of muscular activity and mental confidence. 


September 1961 


A great and gracious country put limitless wealth, 
spiritual and physical, at the disposal of 12 special 
convalescent hospitals set up by Col. Rusk for the treat- 
ment of the most seriously disabled. These hospitals 
were used in developing and conducting the most com- 
prehensive test of the theory that, in the restoration of 
a disabled person, the whole man must be treated. 
Healing broken bones was often just one phase of the 
job of healing broken spirits. Medical specialists 
teamed with therapists and other specialists to fore- 
cast the medical-social teamwork typical of our current 
total rehabilitation centers. 

Many of the methods used and results attained at 
these government hospitals were “old hat” to doctors 
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such as Howard A. Rusk, Henry H. Kessler, and Wil- 
liam C. Menninger, renowned for their dedication and 
contribution to some phase of service in the field of 
rehabilitation since before World War I. The same 
can be said for various therapists, for producers of 
prosthetic and other appliances, and for those engaged 
in research, both within and outside the government. 
Never before, however, had such an expenditure of 
men and resources capable of making rehabilitation 
“click” functioned as a unit. 


A Human Restoration Job 


After the war, Dr. Rusk, teaming with many of 
his old associates, agreed to head the world’s first de- 
partment of physical medicine and rehabilitation for 
New York University. Pleas for admittance came 
from disabled people of every State and from many 
foreign countries. Bellevue and Goldwater Memorial, 
participating in the project, were free municipal hos- 
pitals and the indigent of New York City alone were 
eligible. This limitation was removed by Bernard 
Baruch’s contribution of $1.5 million toward establish- 
ing Dr. Rusk’s Institute of Physical Medicine and Re- 
habilitation. Wealthy visitors, inspired by what they 
saw, made the present structure of the Institute a 
reality in 1950 by contributing over $2.5 million. 

With Dr. Rusk and other administrators expanding 
the facilities of professional rehabilitation, aided by 
public-spirited individuals such as Lister Hill and 
Bernard Baruch in government and private enterprise, 
respectively, a human restoration job of national and 
international significance came of age. However, the 
practical payoff, job placement, was slowing down. 
The war and cost-plus were over and employers were 
more skeptical and more critical. The number of 
rehabilitated job applicants outran the number of 
job openings offered by employers who were willing 
to judge abilities realistically. 

Hank Viscardi was called to operate a job-finding 
organization for Dr. Rusk’s graduates and did a re- 
markable job in J.O.B. A second enterprise, Abilities 
Incorporated, established in 1952, demonstrated the 
capabilities of handicapped employees by example 
rather than precept. The greatest value of these enter- 
prises was to demonstrate the logic of developing man- 
agement-labor teams in job placement to match medi- 
cal-social teams in job preparation. These teams 
(committees) should have representatives from em- 
ployers, labor unions, public agencies, industrial physi- 
cians, foremen, service and methods engineers, person- 
nel directors, and office managers. Neither a single 
agency nor all of them together can do this job. The 
realization is growing that this is a vital community 
problem and that all available forces should be co- 
ordinated for the task. 

The vastness of the problem assured nationwide ap- 
proval of sweeping remedial proposals in 1954. Con- 
gress amended existing laws and passed new ones, 
calling for annual expenditures of more than $25 
million to be used on a 60-40 Federal-State matching 
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basis. In Public Law 565, Congress approved the 
role of the Employment Service and stressed the need 
for cooperation between the Employment Service and 
Vocational Rehabilitation in the attainment of overal 
goals. 

The recent economic recession took its toll fron 
these projected goals. State employment securit: 
agencies filled 274,387 job openings with handicappex 
applicants during calendar 1960, some 7 percent be 
low 1959. In fiscal 1960, about 80,000 people wer 
rehabilitated, although the goal had been to reac 
200,000 in 1959. 

Veterans’ organizations have had a hand in eve 
phase of this service advance. Veteran job applican ; 
at public employment offices have had “the maximur . 
opportunity in the field of gainful employment.” | 
this the Veterans Employment Service cooperates wit 
the State agencies. Handicapped veterans have ol 
tained more than their proportionate share of the 3 
million handicapped placements made since 1947. 

The hard core of knowledge gained in serving th 
handicapped, which for many years was confined to 
those in professional fields of rehabilitation and to 
few open-minded employers, is now being sharex 
practiced, and advocated by interested citizens in un 
precedented numbers. The President's Committe 
on Employment of the Physically Handicapped has a 
network of Governors’ committees and local commit- 
tees carrying information and inspiration to every part 
of the country. Many employers are slowly reorient- 
ing their hiring practices. Progress is being made. 











~ HANDICAPPED! 
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